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A DEAF SCULPTOR 


E. Elmer Hannan and Some of His Works 
By W. P. SOUDER 



MR. EUGENE ELMER HANNAN 

UGENE ELMER HANNAN, sculp- 
tor, only child of the late Edward J. 
and Aliena C. Hannan was born at 
Washington, D. C. His father was 
one of Washington’s most progres- 
sive and successful business men, a high church- 
man and a leading social welfare worker. 

When two and half years old the subject of 
our sketch was bereft of his hearing after an 
attack of scarlet fever. When seven years of 
age his parents placed him in the Kendall School 
for the Deaf, he having voiced a preference to 
this school over Dr. Bell’s oral school. He re- 
mained at this school for several years from 
whence he was transferred to the Catholic School 
for the Deaf at Buffalo, N. Y„ and later to the 
St. Francis School near Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
After the completion of his course at St. Francis 
he entered St. John’s College (hearing) at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and within a year was ready for 
entrance to Gallaudet College. He was an apt 
pupil and also being blessed with a vigorous 
physique he was always a leader in all of the 
school-boy sports. It was at St. Francis School 
while learning wood turning and carving that he 
obtained his first liking for art and he then and 
there determined to follow sculpture as a profes- 
sion. 

His father, though, had othe r plans for his 
future and on leaving Gallaudet young Hannan 
was placed in his father’s office with the idea of 
teaching him the business from the ground up 
and eventually succeeding to the management of 



Bronze Bust of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 

the large plumbing business the elder Hannan 
had founded and fostered. It soon became evi- 
dent to all concerned that a business career was 
not intended for him and his father acceeded to 
his wishes and permitted him to enter the Cor- 
coran School of Art. Washington, D. C. Here he 
remained for two years. It was at this school 
that he made such a satisfactory beginning by 
studying anatomy, drawing in charcoal develop- 
ing technique and the other fundamentals con- 
nected with art. Here he learned how to handle 
tools and to copy accurately and he was frequent- 
ly complimented by his instructors for his ability 
to construct difficult figures. From Corcoran he 
went to the Art Institute of Chicago where for 
two years he was a pupil of Lorado Taft and 
J. C. Mulligan, He then became a member of 
the Art Student’s League of New York City and 
was a pupil of the well-known sculptors, Herman 



MRS. EUGENE ELMER HANNAN 

Me Neil and Gutzon Borglum. This preparatory 
instruction was amplified by a year’s sojourn in 
art studios of France, Italy and Spain. During 
his travels in Europe he met and became a close 
friend of the celebrated deaf sculptor, Paul Chop- 
pin and Jo Davidson (hearing) and DeZubiaurre 
brothers of Spain. 

Upon returning to Washington he was offered 
a position as modeller by the United States Na- 
tional Museum, which proffer he accepted. Dur- 
ing his spare time he has made many portrait 
busts and medallions; among w r hich are a bronze 
tablet of the late Rev. Thomas Gallaudet for St. 
Ann’s Church for the Deaf, New York City; 
busts of former Governors Sulzer of New York, 
and Atkinson, of West Virginia, a bronze medal 
of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. for the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the College. Be- 
sides this he has done considerable work for the 
American Museum of Natural History, New- York 
City, modelling of various groups for the St. 
Louis and San Francisco Expositions and decora- 
tive art work for several of Baltimore. Maryland’s 
more pretentious play-houses. 

While viewing an art exhibition at one of 
Washington’s well known galleries Mr. Hannan 
was introduced to Miss Helen Constance Price. 
It was another case of mutual admiration which 
shortly afterward ripened into love, and on 
August ioth, 1903. at Brooklyn, N. Y„ Miss Price 
became Mr. Hannan’s bride. 

Mrs. Hannan is a daughter of the late Colonel 
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Medallion by E. Elmer Hannan 


Medallion of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 

By E. Elmer Hannan 

W. W. and Mrs. C. B. Price, of New York City 
and Lake George, N. Y. She is also an artist or 
no mean ability; consequently she has been of 
great encouragement and assistance to her hus- 
band. Never so happy as when in places where 
she studies antique furniture, artistic bronzes, 
good pictures, old china and jewelry — a sincere 
understanding lover of Nature. 

During her early years she was carefully reared 
and after her graduation from college she had the 
solicitious care and guardianship of a devoted 
mother. She was for several years under instruc- 
tion at the Lexington Avenue and Fanwood, N. 
Y„ Schools for the Deaf, following which she 
entered Gallaudet College, graduating therefrom 
with the class of 1897. 

They are great lovers of animals, especially 
those of the canine species. Their full blooded 
Boston brindle dog which answers to the name 
of “Chic” is of almost human intelligence and is 
always sure to accompany them on all of their 
travels. 


Medallion of the Hartford School for the Deaf 
By E. Elmer Hannan 


first sermon in the sign-language, the minister 
~ " '3M bein S the Rev. Mr. Flick, of Chicago. Dearest 

was in a new world, she thought it wonderful, 

_ , "‘“’7 and asked if they sang from the hymn books with 

their fingers or how did they sing. It was all 
duly explained to her. Afterwards I introduced 
Dearest to Dr. Flick. He thought she took after 
: J . me ' blJ t I am n °t so sure about that — she seems 

C > more like her beloved father w’ho passed aw T av 

when Dearest was only two, and we have had 
j i-.w ' • i-L -A- -- on ly each other since then. But Dearest is such 

I Cy i©; a great comfort. 

It is a fact that the children of deaf parents 

The Jenkins Bronze Tablet by E. Elmer Hannan love to go to sch ° o1 and Dearest is no exception. 

She has held her own from grade to grade, but 
she does not study at home. Her highest mark 
on her latest report was an “Excellent” for music, 
and she did so weil in all the rest of her studies 
that I gave her a few pennies as reward. Some 
one gave Dearest a wdsh-bone, a very rare thing 
in her life. Dearest made her wish and pulled 
the wish-bone, and behold she got the greatest 
part of it. Asked as to what she wished for, she 
said, “I wished for a piano, and if the wish does 
not come true, I wdll never pull another "wish- 
bone. I would not either, would you? 

There w'as a recent entertainment at the near- 
by high school of which I am a graduate. It is 
a large school covering a whole city block and 
Dearest had often longed to visit it. I took her 
there; she met many of my former classmates 
and teachers who took a great interest in Dearest. 
After refreshments I took her to the "gym” 
where there w'as dancing. Dearest is very fond 
of gymnastics, and the, to her, wonderful, finely 
equipped room caused her to turn to me and 
wonderingly ask: 

“Mama, how much will you have to pay to let 
I explained that since it 
W'as a public high school, and since we lived in 
the city, it was free to her; she could hardly 
believe it at first, but when it all dawned on her, 
she exclaimed, “How I will appreciate it all ! And 
Mama can I really go to school here four vears, 
and when I am fifteen years old I will graduate, 
(Continued on page 89) 


DEAREST, A CHILD OF DEAF PARENTS 

By H. B. R., the Little Mother of the 
Milwaukee Deaf 


Dearest, Dearest, child of love so divinelv 
To help a widowed mother bear her lo'ssi 
How oft your hand’s caress has striven. 
To sustain me beneath my heavy cross. 


UNDAYS in this big city are rather 
lonely days for Dearest and I, unless 
we have company or go avisiting 
among our friends. The rain has 


heart. As the days went on, she met more of 
the deaf and liked to converse on her fingers 
with them. She even went further and taught 
her hearing ciassmates the winders of the manual 
alphabet. And they in turn told others just how 
to talk with the fingers. 

She thinks the babies of deaf parents so bright 
and such sweet darlings, she has been trying to 
get me to keep one for always. But what can I 
do; none of the parents are wdlling to surrender 
a dearie, and I do not blame them, 
either myself if I were in their pla 


ram 

AgSi confined us indoors, Dearest has oc- 
cupied herself writing a letter on the typewriter, 
and I have just bethought myself of my promise 
to write occasionally to the beloved Silent 
Worker. 

It is some years since Dearest and I last ap- 
peared in the deaf press; she was but a baby then, 
but you can see by the marks on the door how 
she has grown up, up each year far over the door 
knob. I have lengthened her dresses this way 
and that way, by letting down tucks or adding 
contrasting material. At her lightning-like trip 
into this world, she was a sweet, black-eyed, long 
black-haired papoose of five pounds; today she is 
fair, blue-eyed, pink-cheeked, and so light that 
when she dances the highland fling, she seems to 
dance on air. But what pleases me most of all 
is the way she loves the deaf. 

Being ten years old, and in the sixth grade, 
her teachers say she is the youngest in her class, 
but I cannot help that as she ran away to school 
when a mere baby. She loves music, she loves 
babies, she loves books, and she loves to dance. 

Dearest never learned to spell with her fingers 
until the summer just past, and then she learned 
it because she wanted to cheer up a deaf friend, 
who thought her adorable and called her sweet- 


.. I could not 
ce. I remem- 
ber I w’as once asked to give up Dearest to a 
childless couple, and it pretty near broke my 
heart. Happily I did not have to be separated 
from her. Once Dearest was in the hospital and 
they told me I could not see her for ten whole 
days. I w'as almost frantic; I daily passed the 
hospital wondering which window was hers, how 
she stood the operation, and if they were good 
to her. 

I do not know' how I lived through those try- 
ing days, but on the third day I happened to me go to school here?’ 
see two nurses on the hospital porch, and went up 
and talked with them. One of them proved to 
be the head nurse and she got interested in me. 

Was I really deaf and the mother of that bright 
little girl who had undergone the operation so 
bravely and without a single cry of fear? Well, 
they let me converse with Dearest through the 
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Distinctive 

Features 

of Schools for the Deaf 


No. 5— The California School 
at Berkeley 


By W. S. RUNDE 



LAWRENCE E. MILIGAN, M. A., 
Principal 


THE LINOTYPE 



Main Entrance — California School 


N WRITING about the dis- 
tinctive features of the 
California School for the 
Deaf and the Blind i brief 
history of the dual school 
may prove interesting; for the beginning 
of what is now a large school and the 
story of its growth through the years is 
a story of the progress that has been 
witnessed in the educational advance- 
ment of the afflicted children of this great 
western state. 

On March 17, 1860, a number of 

society ladies held a meeting in San 
Francisco and organized the Society for 
the Instruction and Maintenance of the 
Deaf and Blind. Application was then 
made to the State Legislature for assist 
ance and the sum of $10,000 was at once 
appropriated for the erection of a build- 
ing. These good ladies then purchased 
out of their own pockets a SO vara lot 
in San Francisco and presented it to the 
state. While the new building was in 
progress of construction, they rented a 
large house near by and with three 
pupils on May 1, 1860, opened the school. 

In October four blind pupils were admit- 
ted. Mrs. P. B. Clark was the first 
principal as well as President of the 
Board of Lady Managers. She con- 
tinued to manage the affairs of the 
school until ill health forced her to re- 
sign in February, 1865. She was suc- 
ceeded by J. M. Francis of the Ohio 
school who remained only a few months 
on account of failing health. He was 
succeeded on December 1, 1865, by 

Warring Wilkinson of the Fanwood, 

New York, school. 

Mr. Wilkinson at once saw the possibility of a 
great state school. He saw that the quarters in San 
Francisco were inadequate and the environment un- 
desirable. This led him to seek another location with 
the result that the present site of the school at 
Berkeley was purchased by the state for $12,500. 
In the autumn of 1869 the new school was opened 
with a large attendance. In 1875 the school build- 
ing which cost considerably over $100,000 was destroy- 
ed by fire. Temporary wooden buildings were then 
built and Mr. Wilkinson was sent East to get ideas 
from long established schools The result of this visit 
was the recommendation to the Board of Directors 
of the school the establishment of what is known as 
the “Cottage System’’ of buildings, which consisted 
of a group of buildings which would house the boys 
on one part of the grounds, the girls on another part, 
the adminstration building in the center, the refec- 
tory, laundry, power plant, etc., at convenient dis- 
tances. The plan was adopted and the several build- 


ings erected from time to time until now a complete 
plant is in operation. 

On October 1, 1909, Dr. Wilkinson resigned on 
account of old age He was given a pension of 
$2000. a year for three years by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the school. He was succeeded by Douglas 
Keith, who had been clerk of the school for twenty- 
one years. However Mr. Keith did not remain long 
as he resigned January 1. 1912, and he was succeeded 
by William A. Caldwell, the assistant principal. As 
Mr. Caldwell only held the position at the pleasure 
of the Board, he was succeeded on August 1, 1912, 
by Laurence Edwards Milligan, graduate of Illinois 
College, of the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College, and President of the Montana Schools for 
the Deaf, Blind and Feeble Minded, 

The site of the school comprises over 130 acres, 
most of which is hilly and unsuitable for anything 
at present, except to afford grazing for the fine herd 
of holstein cows that the school maintains. The 


level part which affords ample room for 
necessary buildings and playgrounds is 
laid out in gardens, lawns, paths and 
terraces. Magnificient trees of different 
species dot the grounds, giving to the 
place a picture worthy of the canvas. 
Located at the base of the foothills, the 
grounds overlook San Francisco bay, the 
Golden Gate and Mt. Tamalpais. Al- 
most within a stone’s throw is the $+0,- 
000,000.00, University of California with 
its nearly nine thousand students. Five 
miles to the south is the city of Oakland, 
while ten miles away, across the bay, lies 
the great metropolis of the Pacific slope — 
San Francisco. When the sun sinks in 
the west and makes of the Golden Gate 
a streak of burnished gold, and the 
heavens become a fiery red, the pupils 
look long and thoughtfully at the ex- 
quisite spectacle of nature and not in- 
frequently inquire whether other schools 
for the deaf are as fortunate as they are 
in their locations. 

Almost from its inception the Califor- 
nia School took its place in the front 
ranks of similar schools that were long 
established by the different states. Her 
graduates entered almost every walk of 
life in the trades and professions. Many 
of them entered higher institutions of 
learning. Not a few graduated from 
colleges with degrees. Many married 
and established homes of their own_ 
The property belonging to these gradu- 
ates and former pupils may be conserv- 
atively estimated as worth a million dol- 
lars or more. Perhaps this figure is 
greatly underestimated. One graduate 
is known to possess a ranch, which has every modern 
convenience, that competent authorities have valued 
at $75,000. Several other graduates and former 
pupils hold real estate that is even more valuable 
than this ranch. The smaller property owners are 
numerous. Several have built beautiful costly homes 
— homes that in every way match those of their 
neighbors. 

Among the graduates may be found artists, sculp- 
tors, teachers, assayers, a street and sewer contractor, 
proprietors of thriving printeries, a master plumber, 
building contractors, clerks, architects, clothing de- 
signers, engravers, ranchers, horticulturists, one 
veterinarian, stock raisers, copyists, typewriters, one 
lawyer, poets, writers, expert dairy men, expert 
poultry men, viticulturists, merchants, capitalists, three 
notaries public, one acountant, one searcher of re- 
cords, one county clerk, editors, actors, mechanics, etc. 

At the present time much attention is given to trades 
teaching. An expert is in charge of each department. 
During the incumbency of the present principal a 
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MOSS HALL (Small Deaf Boys) 


BARTLETT HALL (Large Deaf Boys) 


new manual arts building was erected at a cost of 
$40,000. It is of re-inforced concrete with brick 
exterior. All the departments are conmpletely equip- 
ped. The printing department is especially well 
equipped with the latest machinery. The following 
trades and occupations are taught the deaf pupils: — 
Art, barbering, book-keeping, cabinet work, dairying, 
domestic science, dressmaking, gardening, laundry 
work, photography, printing, sewing, shoemaking, 
silk reeling, sloyd, painting. 

In 1915 a splendid re-inforced concrete and brick 
exterior. All departments are completely equip- 
physical needs of the pupils. It cost $50,000 and is 
said to be the finest gymnasium possessed by any 
school for the deaf in America. On the upper floor is 
a well equipped stage of generous dimensions with 
drop curtains and other modern contrivances where 
the pupils often give plays and folk 
dances of real merit. In the balcony « 
is a powerful motion picture machine. 

The loyrer floor contains showers for 
boys and girls and a fine, large en- 
ameled swimming tank, the water of 
which is always kept at an even 
temperature so that the pupils can 
3 *o in swimming throughout the year. 

'The gymnastic instructor is an expert 
and an all round athlete. He has 
-organized a large troop of Boy Scouts 
who individually and collectively 
have done well in all the late Liberty 
-and Victory Loan Campaigns, several 
-cf the members winning medals and 
■certificates of honor for obtaining 
the largest number of subscriptions 
in competition with boy scouts of the 
public schools. 


without any advantage for another even if the abili- 
ties of both are on a par. In endeavoring to seek the 
truth in this contention, Mr. Milligan is always open to 
convictions. His motto is: “Try all things, hold fast 
to the good.” He aims not at fads for the sake of ad- 
vertisement or the good will of patrons of the school 
but at the loftier or altruistic purpose of doing good 
work and turning out successful pupils. He believes 
that the success of the graduates after they leave 
school is vihat finally determines the status of a school. 
This policy should appeal to the impartial as the only 
sane course by which conclusions may be drawn. 
There are so many successful graduates of the Cali- 
fornia School that it seems quite reasonable to assume 
that what is being done for the pupils, as to methods 
of instruction, discipline and general requirements, 
bears the stamp of efficiency and common sense. 


Under Principal Milligan the pupils 
are encouraged to excel in whatever 
they may undertake. Above all they 
are taught to be self reliant, and 
usually one achievement has thus been 
a greater incentive to go still further. 
Patriotism and loyalty are constantly 
held up to them as worthy possessions 
that sustain one in the every day 
struggle, and also ennoble and beau- 
tify character. 

The modern filing system installed 
by the Principal is a model of- effici- 
ency. Every thing obtaining to the 
pupils, former pupils, graduates, em- 
ployees, etc., is there ready for refer- 
ence. Nothing is left out. All dor- 
mitory buildings and out buildings 
are connected with the office by a 
wonderful telephone system, so that 
the principal is in touch with every 
body, everything, day and night. He 
has everything literally on his finger 
tips — a move, a word and it is done. 
And more than this — he has vision 
and ideals which he expects to realize 
some day. While he is the personifi- 
cation of efficiency and also believes 
in military training for the boys of 
the school he does not believe in the 
destructive “at the crack of the whip 
rule,” which some, perhaps, would 
be pleased to see in force for the 
selfish reason that their individual 
responsibilities would be lessened. He thinks first of 
the pupils. Smothering of individual development by 
mechanical methods is in opposition to his psycholo- 
gical training and understanding. He is gradually 
bringing about changes in accordance with plans that 
he deems essential for the best interests of the chil- 
dren. It is a slow uphill work because of the many 
and varied angles of opposition that have to be met, 
but gradually the work is being accomplished accord- 
ing to plans — plans which would make of this west- 
ern school a still greater state institution where nat- 
ural capabilities will be fostered and allowed fullest 
freedom of development under expert supervision. 

Surely the tax-payers of the State of California 
have in their $1,322,500 School for the Deaf and the 
Blind at Berkeley an educational institution to which 
they may point with pardonable pride; and it is a 
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DURHAM HALL 


Oral instruction and rhythm work 
are being given more and more at- 
tention and the results thus far have 
encouraged the authorities in charge 
of the school to concentrate, as far as 
practicable, on these methods as a 
means of improving articulation and 
advancing the educational capabilities 
of those children viho are able to 
profit thereby. Of course this does 
not mean that other methods have 
been or are being discarded. Obvi- 
ously a certain method of instruction 
may be good for one child and utterly 
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safe bet that this feeling does possess them when 
they come to know its true character and the inde- 
' pendent, progressive spirit of its splendid graduates 
who are the peers of all who represent the best in 
our body politic. 

DEAREST 

(Continued from page 86) 

and then go to the normal school or to The 
University of Wisconsin like you did.” I smiled, 
and Dearest danced with me, so perfectly happy 
was she. 

Do deaf children love their deaf parents? 
They all do so far as has been my experience. 
When Dearest was a baby, she used to talk into 
my ear, and say she was so sorry I could not 
Tiear because my “ears were broken.” And when 
she met the first little deaf girl in her life, and 
proved she really could neither hear nor talk, 
bow badly poor Dearest felt for the child, and 
how kind and loving she was to her. I once 
asked Dearest if she would rather have a mother 
who could hear than myself as I am deaf, and 
she put her arms around me and said, “I would 
a thousand times rather have you for my mother 
even if you are deaf. I love you very dearly.” 

Dearest is always glad to be “ears” for all of 
us. She loves to listen to the little children of 
deaf parents and tells them what this or that 
child so cutely says, how very plainly they pro- 
nounce words and sentences and so forth. She 
learned to telephone when two or three years 
old and has kept it up since then, though we have 
no telephone in our house. It is strange that 
some persons think because the parents are deaf, 
the children also deaf, or dumb, or not like hear- 
ing folks. Even the very well-educated will some- 
times hold such a wrong impression. I had a 
scholarly friend who had never seen Dearest. 
He asked me if she could hear and talk. I do 
not recall my answer, but when I got home, after 
supper, I had Dearest look up his telephone 
number and call him up on the telephone. -She 
did so, he happened to be home. Dearest was 
very sweet; she told him over the telephone that 
she was Dearest, and was he Mama’s friend Mr. 
So and So? Who was Dearest’s Mama? Dearest 
told him her Mama was deaf, she wrote stories 
and her maiden name, before she and papa 
married, was so and s»." 


“What, is she your mother, and are you really 
her little girl?” exclaimed the gentleman at the 
other end of the telephone. “I am her daughter, 
and I can hear and talk as you can see for your- 
self.” Then ensued a delightful conversation 
between the two, and an earnest invitation to 
Dearest to come to see him with her mother. 
Afterwards Dearest had the pleasure of meeting 
him, and the two became great friends. 


A man was walking along a certain Iowa road when he 
noticed a fairly good hat out in a muddy rut. He reached 
out with his cane and gave it a sharp cut, and was dum- 
founded to hear a voice from under the hat exclaim : 

“Hey, there! What the heck are you trying to do?” 

Then he made the alarming discovery that the owner 
was up to his ears in mud. “Great heavens,” he exclaimed, 
“Is the mud that deep over there?” 

“Deep.” answered the victim, “Why man alive, I m 
standing on a load of hay.” 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

There is a story frequently told 
whether true or not we do not 
know, “of a man and his family 
moving to the West in one of the 
old-fashioned prairie schooners. 

“They stopped their wagon at a 
spring and, as the horses were 
drinking, the driver asked a native 
who was sitting by the roadside a 
question, thus: ‘What kind of 
people live around here?’ 

“And the answer was another 
question, ‘What kind of people 
lived in the town you came from?’ 
And the driver said: ‘They are idle, 
gOEsping, fault-finding, dishonest, 
miserable, unkind neighbors!’ And 
the man by the roadside said: 
‘Well, that is the same kind of 
folks that you will find living 
around here!’ 

“And then pretty soon another 
moving wagon came along, and the 
driver asked the man by the road- 
side the same question, ‘What kind 
of folks live around here? And the 
man asked, ‘What kind of folks 
live in the town you came from? 
And the man said: ‘They are kind, 
generous, hard-working, economi- 
cal people, splendid folks and good 
neighbors.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ was the answer, ‘that Is 
the same kind of folks you will 
find living around here.’ ” 

“Whether this story is true, all or in part, we 
do not know, but the moral of the story is plain. 
Love begets love. We should “not falsely belie, 
betray, backbite, nor slander our neighbour, but 
excuse him, speak well of him, and put the best 
construction on all he does.” 

If a man thinks you like him, he is pretty apt 
to like YOU. — United American. 

A gentleman was strolling across a large estate when he 
came upon a man fishing. 

“What sort of fish do you catch?” he said. 

“Mostly trout,” replied the man. 

“How many have you caught?” 

“About ten or twelve, sir.” 

“What is about the heaviest you have caught!” continued 
the gentlemen. 

“Well T don’t know the weight, but the water sunk two 
or three feet when I pulled it out !” 
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that hundreds of deaf workmen will flock here from 
the east when the shops open for business. 

I was much interested in the history of the Union 
League of New York, in the November number 

If ever I am in New York, (which I’m not anxious 
to be while the thermometer registers near zero, and 
the coal supply is precarious,) may I have the good 
fortune to attend some of the Union League’s affairs! 

My last contribution to the Silent Worker was 
anent the founding of an independent magazine for 
the deaf. I confess 1 am not very optimistic of 
realizing the dream. A lethargy seems to enwrap 
our worth while writers with few exceptions. Unless 
we can arouse them, the magazine is pre-ordained to 
dismal failure. 

I often wonder of the reluctance of our best and 
brightest to contribute to the columns of the Silent 
Worker and the Journal is not due to disgust at some 
of the stuff that is sent in by the lesser lights. If 
that is it, would it not be a splendid idea for the best 
to arouse themselves to action and by their fine contri- 
butions, crowd out the less interesting, more self-com- 
placent scribblers? 

I confess I’ve tossed both papers aside many a time 
with a disgusted. “O, pshaw ! what did they print 
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A HEART-TO-HEART TALK 

By C. E. C. 

is my first “talk” to Silent Worker 
readers for, lo! these many months, and 
it is apt to be a short one, for the 
evening is far spent, and I am too tired 
to be entertaining. 

I written every time I wished and planned 
to write, Bre’r Porter must needs have enlarged the 
Silent Worker to accommodate all my letters — or 
consigned them to the waste-basket. 

On a stand facing me, as I write, is the splendid 
portrait of Dr. Gallaudet which came with the Octo- 
ber Silent Worker, and which I received with real 
gratitude. I had known Dr. Gallaudet since a school- 
girl, and while I was not one of the fortunate girls 
to enter college under him, I always felt that he 
belonged to all of us, and I also knew and loved his 
brother, the beloved minister. 

They were two noble, splendid sons of a deaf 
mother, and the names of mother and sons will 
always be cherished and honored by the educated 
deaf of our land. 

In the November issue of the Worker, the most 
interesting thing to me, is the reproduction of the 
photograph taken at the first N. A. D. convention at 
-Cincinnati, Ohio. I can remember one of our teach- 
ers telling me what a grand gathering it was and 
-what an immense time she had, and etc., etc., ad-lib., 
-all of which made my eyes open wide, wide, — and 
3how I wished I might have been there ! 

I am wondering if Mr. Pulver could supply copies 
ef that photograph. This engraved copy is too small 
for me to make out many familiar faces. I picked 
out Rev. A. W. Mann in the front row, only to find 
him standing several rows farther back! 

I want to say, right from the house-top, that our 
little near-magazine is doing us all proud, that I 
think the New Jersey School has the right man at 
its head and I hope he may long remain there, — and, 
I am sending in two new subscriptions to the Silent 
Worker, I’ve not tried as hard as I might to raise 
more, because I think Mrs. Terry is looking after 
that matter, and she has more time and opportunity 
than I. (I’ll digress long enough to say that I am 
busier, these days, than I've ever been since coming 
west, and that I just this evening sent home a coat 
that was a copy of a $575.00 moleskin coat shown 
at our finest shop— Blackstone’s.) 

The deaf contingent out this way is much interes- 
ted in the new Goodyear plant now rapidly develop- 
ing out at Ascot Park, and it is confidently predicted 


that rot for?” And every time Mr. Pach raps one of 
the offenders over the knuckles, as he frequently does, 
I have a quiet laugh. 

Which reminds me that he poked fun at something 
I wrote to the Journal, long months ago, about sitting 
on the lawn in midwinter, garbed as in summer. 
Never mind A. L. ! I didn’t think it necessary to en- 
umerate all I wore, I’ll remember, next time, for your 
especial benefit. 

This is dry talk, written hurriedly, but with the 
hope that I may do better when business slackens after 
the holidays. Perhaps it would be trite to say a word 
about the lodging situation out here. It grows more 
acute every day. Los Angeles is experiencing such a 
rush of easterners, some to spend the cold months, 
others to remain permanently, that any sort of accom- 
modation is hard to obtain. I decided, recently, to 
move to more convenient quarters, but after looking, 
advertising, and “listening” to the protests of my 
customers against my leaving this neighborhood, I 
concluded to exercise patience and put up with this 
little 2x4 apartment a while longer. 

Any of the eastern folks planning to come to Los 
Angeles, would do well to have friends here have 
secure accomodations before starting lest they have to 
camp in the open or “move on,” to other coast cities. 
Houses can not be built fast enough to accommodate 
the influx of shivering mortals from the east. And 
rents! My little landlady, who had seemed quite fond 
of me and a great admirer of my great, big, beautiful 
Persian, (deaf, also, remember) one fine day decided 
she wanted to add to her wealth, and raised my rent 
a cool V! For an apartment about large enough for 
a mouse that was pretty fair, thank you ! 

Fruit is also high — in California! I sincerely envy 
the lucky mortals who own ranches, or at least have a 
few fruit trees. English walnuts are plentiful, but 
not cheap. 

So, dear easterners, “put money in thy purse” before 
coming to this sunny clime for one may not walk out 
and pluck roses and poinsettias by the wayside, nor 
pick up oranges, alligator pears, luscious apples and 
all the rest of the tempting fruits so abundant, without 
producing quantum suf. of the coin of the realm. 
Fruit sells by the pound. And, now here is wishing 
my many affectionately remembered friends, east, 
north, south, or wheresoever, — who are often in my 
thoughts, although I write to none of them any more; 
mostly, because I can not write to all and so treat 
them impartially, — the very happiest of Yuletides, 
with a New Year replete with blessings. 

Los Angeles, California C. E. C. 


Professor in History : “Mr. Stephens, name a list of 
things we use nowadays, which were unknown to the 
savages in the ancient world.” 

Stuffy (trying to start something) : “Er-the-er-why, one 
of ‘an is face powder.” 


DANCING ON THE LAWN— CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
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HALCYON DAYS AND TROUT 



PART TWO 

(Continued from December Number) 

AM was immensely pleased — and 
“Chum” — I never can forget the look 
that overspread her sun-burned face 
and tilted nose. First, it was a look 
of surprise, then of bewilderment, 
finally broken by smiles that spoke louder than 
words. 

Two days later the start for the Grand Mesa 
was made. 

“Chum” and I were up long before the sun had 
peeped over the horizon that Sunday morning. 
The breakfast we had together was such as city 
folks hardly, if ever, sit down to. Sam soon made 
his appearance, and all seemed to be going 
smoothly toward making an early start, but it 
appeared that the harness he had for one of the 
horses was several times too small, and a great 
deal of time was lost in adjusting them to fit; and, 
when the other horse was rounded up, the harness 
was several times too large. In this manner over 
an hour was lost. That team! I’m certain that 
the first horse we passed on the road laughed. 
“Jeff” was a big, heavy-set draft horse, towering 
a foot above “Mutt,” who was 'a very small cow 
pony. And, while the wagon was built to hold 
four persons comfortably, it had to carry our 
camp outfit — stove, tents, cooking outfit, bedding, 
grub, suit cases and other odds and ends. 

The start from Paonia was made at six-thirty, 
and instead of taking the best and most traveled 
road by way of Hotchkiss and Austin, Sam 
decided we’d take a shorter route, in order to 
reach Cedaredgc, fifteen miles from the Mesa, 
early in the evening, so we could camp over 
night with his brother-in-law. Things went 
smoothly for several miles, then “Chum” began 
to complain of the cramped position which we 
occupied in the rear of the wagon. The truth is 
we were sitting on top of the load, and there 
wasn’t a single level place for us to sit, except 
on the front seat which was occupied by Sam and 
his estimable wife. 

The trail wound thru the most desolate country 
imaginable, but here and there the scene was 
relieved by spots of green which showed the 
irrigation ditches still managed to reach even 


such out-of-the-way places. The road, which was 
no more than a trail, was very narrow, and in 
many places it was impossible for two teams to 
pass each other; it seemed as tho we never would 
reach the top of the mountain we were climbing, 
and; when we finally did, there were more of them 
to overcome. And, in spite of all the winding 
and twisting we had done, and of the many hills 
we had climbed, and of the many valleys we 
crossed, the great scar of Mt. Lamborne still 
loomed high and distinct behind us. 

On, on, through deep srroyos, then out again 
among the rolling hills, until we finally reached 
the level prairies, the trail stretching out before 
us like a monstrous, writhing serpent. Prairie 
dogs barked at our intrusion, coveys of prairie 
chickens and quail sought cover; and the sun’s hot 
rays were almost suffocating. It was long past 
noon, and we were all hungry, while “Chum” was 
on the verge of hysterics if Sam didn’t call a 
halt. Finally we reached a deserted ranch house 
where plenty of water and feed for the horses, 
was found, so we decided to lunch, at the same 
time giving our horses a much-needed rest. An 
hour was spent in the shade of the aspens, then 
our journey was resumed. From here to Cedar- 
edge it was about twelve miles, and the country 
we were going thru was about the same as we 
had traversed. 

Visions of ice cream and cooling drinks had 
been floating thru our minds many miles back, 
as the water we had secured at the ranch houses 
we had passed, tasted of alkali, making it hardly 
fit to drink. And, at Cedaredge, we were expect- 
ing to have just what we had been longing for. 
Those twelve miles seemed twice as long as they 
really were. Neither Sam or Aaron were positive 
just how far it was, thus the miles seemed all 
the longer. But when we did come within sight 
of the village. I never was so surprised, for, it 
must be remembered, we were traveling a most 
desolate waste of prairie, and in rounding a sharp 
curve around a huge hill, there was Cedaredge, 
a half mile below us, with great fields of alfalfa 
and orchards stretching east and west like a 
great, green ribbon. It is a veritable oasis in the 
desert to the tired and hungry traveler. But it 
was Sunday, even the drug store was closed, 



and the refreshments we had been looking for- 
ward to could not be obtained — and “Chum” 
bow-wowed again. A few miles out of town we 
stopped for the day at the home of Charley 
Husted, and there, before us, fifteen miles away, 
but seeming half that distance, the straight lines 
of the Grand Mesa stretched before us, shutting j 
off the view entirely beyond. 

************ : 

The house -was too small to hold all of us that 
evening, so we slept under a large tent fly stretch-; 
ed by the side of a great hay stack which stood 
near the house. 

Sam and Aaron soon had the camp stoves set 
up and going, and in a very short time the odor of 
frying bacon and onions permeated the air, and 
the other things that Ruth brought out from the 
depths of the wagon fairly made one’s mouth 
water. Supper was eaten on the ground, a bed 
quilt taking the place of table cloth. How we 
ate that night! 

Aaron, it seemed, had made a bad bargain in 
the stove he had brought along. After fussing 
around it for a half hour, the coffee failing to. 
boil, in order to expediate matters, held it on top- 
of the stove pipe, but the pipe toppled over and 
with it went the coffee pot. Now, Aaron’s a 
mighty fine fellow, but like all of us, he has his- 
failing, and his seems to be an inability to keep- 
his temper under control, so it broke out right 
there, and for a few minutes some new and. 
strange sounding words were heard. 

We were much refreshed the following morn- 
ing, and as soon as breakfast was disposed of 
the journey for the Mesa was resumed. Rem- 
ember, it was fifteen miles from this point to thq 
very top. We left at seven o’clock, but did not 
make camp until after two — seven hours to travel 
fifteen miles. At first the road wound thru the 
valley, and after striking the foothills gradually 
arose higher and higher with every step. For 
miles and miles, the road, which had by this 
time became no more than a trail, wound in 
and out among the scrub oak. It was so narrow' 
that it was impossible for two teams to pass each 
other abreast, and on this account there were 
numerous turnouts so one traveler could wait 
until the one coming in the opposite direction 
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could pass. As we proceeded the trail 
became so steep we took turns in 
walking. Wild flowers grew in profu- 
sion right up to the very edge of the 
trail. And the columbines! I never saw 
larger or more delicately tinted ones. 
And here and there wild roses grew, 
while great patches of Mariposa lilies 
were scattered about. Further on we 
entered a grove of the prettiest aspens 
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imaginable. They were as straight and symmet- 
rical as a flag pole, while white trunks seemed to 
stand out with a ghost-like appearance. Then 
came the great spruces and the pines, thousands 
and thousands of them. 


Dark clouds had been massing in the west, and 
it seemed as tho the storm was about to break at 
any moment, and as we had by this time reached 
the top, the teams were urged on to their limit. 


to a halt, as the trail ended in the midst of a great 
jumble of logs and half-fallen pines. By this 
time the storm had broken and the rain fell in 
torrents, but we were somewhat protected by 


There is not a trip in the State that appeals to 
me as does the ascent to the Grand Mesa. In 


Not one of us had the faintest idea as to where 
we would camp, but had previously decided we 


the pines and spruces whose friendly boughs 
stretched over us. In spite of the rain, Sam and 


looking backward you see five or six sharp turns 
in the trail which you have traveled over, while a 
look in the opposite direction will show you 
several elevations yet to be climbed. 


would go some distance from where most of the 
people were staying. Aaron was in the lead, 
and taking what seemed a mostly likely looking 
trail, followed it a short distance, but was brought 


Aaron went on afoot to locate a suitable place, 
but failed, so decided to go on to the next lake. 
Aaron was first to get his team out of that jumble 
(Continued on page 107) 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

By DR. J. H. CLOUD 


THE DEAF TEACHER 

■ T IS, a fact to be regretted, the deaf 
teacher is becoming extinct. The 
onward march of oral teaching is the 
predominating factor in this process 
of extinction. Another cause is the 

higher remuneration held out in the 

industrial world and the social features surround- 


JUg ll. 

There are to be found misfits in every walk of 
life. Whatever may be said as to the short- 
coming of any individual deaf teacher, the fact 
remains that their thorough understanding of 
their charges, their bond of sympathy and ready 
adaptability to their environment make them well- 
nigh indispensable to a school of this character. 

It is to be hoped that before it is too late, con- 
ditions will change and prove attractive to capable 
deaf people to fit themselves for one of the wor- 
thiest callings, that their success will prove an 
inspiration to the children of our schools. — C., in 
the Oklahoman. 


We are not quite ready to dust the mourner’s 
bench preparatory to taking a seat alongside of 
C. of Oklahoma. His viewpoint concerning the 
coming extinction of the deaf teacher, already 
given space in several school papers, without 
comment and supposedly with approval, strikes 
us as being altogether too pessimistic. As far as 
public schools for the deaf are concerned, ngt 
including day schools, the deaf teacher has been 
receding somewhat in proportion to the whole 
number of teachers employed but actually gain- 
ing in numbers. The Golden Age of the deaf 
teacher was supposed to have reached its zenith 
in the year 1889 when the deaf of these United 
States unveiled, at Washington, the statue of 
their “Friend, Teacher, Benefactor,” — Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet. In that year twenty-six per- 
cent of the number of instructors of the deaf 
were themselves deaf. Since that year there has 
been an increase in the number of schools, and in 
enrollment, which, taken together with the trend 
towards smaller classes, especially classes in- 
structed orally, has necessitated a large increase 
in the number of .teachers employed. In the year 
1918 seventeen per cent of the number of teachers 
employed in public residential schools were deaf. 
This was a proportional decrease from twenty- 
six to seventeen per cent in the number of deaf 
teachers for the period covering twenty-nine 
years. Such a decline seems to indicate ffiat the 
deaf teacher is not only facing extinction but is 
rushing towards it at glacial speed. In 1918 the 
total number of teachers employed had increased 
over the year 1889 sixty per cent. The number 
of hearing teachers had increased sixty-five per 
cent while the number of deaf teachers had in- 
creased sixty-six per cent. In 1889 there were 
154 deaf instructors. In 1918 there were 256. No; 
not just yet at any rate, the triumphial entry of 
the deaf teacher into the Elysium of Extinction 
astride the prancing plesiosaurus dolichoderius. 

' In the race for extinction from the teaching 
profession the genus homo rather than the deaf 
teacher is a reasonably safe bet. But the best 
interests of the deaf will not be served by the 
extinction of either the man teacher or the deaf 
teacher. On the contrary the profession needs 
more of them. 

It is not. unusual at conventions and reunions 
of the deaf for drives to be made for more money 
for some worthy project, such as a home, endow- 
ment or benefit fund. Generally speaking, and in 
proportion to their means, the deaf respond 
credibly to such appeals. However, at a conven- 
tion we attended last summer, we noted two 
exceptions to the rule. One was an elderly man. 
The other was a man tvho had hardly reached 
middle life. Both were well off in this world’s 
goods. A drive was launched at that gathering 


for the increase of the home fund. Suave men 
and persuasive women passed around the collec- 
tion plate, the mere sight of which in most cases 
was sufficient to attract a donation. However, 
no amount of argument on the part of the solici- 
tors, either individually or collectively, could in- 
duce the elderly man to make a contribution. 
His answer was that several years ago he had 
given fifty cents to the fund and that was en- 
ough. He would give no more. And he didn’t. 
The younger man was approached. He gave 
the solicitor courteous attention, smiled approv- 
ingly, remarked that the cause was a good one, 
but his only answer to the proffered collection 
plate was a “thank you.” Discouraged but not 
vanquished the solicitors retired for consulation, 
the upshot of which was the detailing of a certain 
young matron of irresistible charms and plausible 
speech to get a contribution for the worthy cause 
however grudgingly given. She had not button- 
holed him for long before he showed signs of a 
willingness to come across. Could she change a 
green back of large domination? A glance at 
the collection plate assured her that she could. 
Would she please retire a little into the hallway 
so the transaction would not attract so much 
attention? Certainly. When they emerged a 
moment later both were wreathed in smiles. She 
had accomplished the seeming impossible. He 
had donated five cents! 

* * * * 

Mr. Thomas S. Marr, of Nashville, Tenn., has 
been admitted to membership in the American 
Institute of Architects, a merited honor in view 
of his high standing in his profession. 

Speaking of Mr. Marr reminds us of a story he 
told us once upon a time. Several yesterdays 
ago, when he and his brothers were little boys, 
a phrenologist visited their home town and their 
father invited him to pass judgment on. the 
mental faculties and future possibilities of the 
boys as revealed by the sundry bumps and de- 
pressions on their respective craniums. In the 
light of future developments this phrenologist 
was a master of the science. The head of one 
of the boys revealed the proper conformations of 
a physician and a physician he eventually became. 
The head of the other boy had the elementary 
characteristics of a successful man of finance and 
such he turned out to be. The head of young 
Thomas was pronounced to show the plans and 
specifications of the making of a successful 
architect. Therefore his election to membership 
in the American Institute of Architects was a 
foregone conclusion. 

* * * * 

A few months ago the city fathers of St. Louis, 
in their commendable solicitude for the common 
weal, proposed, among other things, to have an 
ordinance making normal hearing one of the, 
essential qualifications for a driver of an automo- 
bile in the city streets. The deaf of the city were 
quick to detect the evil possibilities of such an 
ordinance, organized an association, hired an at- 
torney', a regular traffic sharp, protested in the 
public press, and did all they could to check the 
proposition. So far they' seem to have the best 
of the situation but do not propose any' let up in 
their efforts until the real danger has passed. It 
is easier to prevent the passage of an ordinance 
than to obtain its repeal. 

At the convention of the deaf at Fulton last 
summer a number attended from distant parts of 
the state in automobiles experiencing all the 
difficulties incident to bad roads, tire and engine 
troubles. They demonstrated their entire ability 


to handle their cars under any and all circum- 
stances and such being the fact they should not 
be hindered by ordinance or law of any kind. 

* * * * 

Of the many state conventions we have attended 
that of the Iowa Association of the Deaf at Fort 
Dodge last summer was one of the best. The 
program features were well arranged, practical, 
interesting and timely. The formal assignments 
were all high class, a large proportion to men 
and women prominent in the affairs of the state 
whose interest and co-operation were well worth 
cultivating. The attendance was good. The 
social features were varied, pleasing and well 
proportioned. The local arrangements were 
excellent. The publicity given the convention by 
the city press was highly satisfactory. The in- 
terest which the citizens of Fort Dodge took in 
the gathering was commendable. The business 
proceedings were entirely free from dissensions. 
Matters were not alway's decided by an unani- 
mous vote, but sincere and well directed efforts 
to do things worth doing and do them right were 
apparent all the way through. On the whole, it 
was an efficient and progressive convention of 
which all Iowa may well feel proud. 

» * * * 

We are in receipt of a copy of Silent Facts, an 
able, sturdy, and agressive little sheet, the official 
organ of the Nebraska Association of the Deaf. 
Judging by the contents of the first issue of that 
paper there are quite a few facts affecting the 
welfare of the deaf and of general interest to the 
people of Nebraska which the Association deems 
best no longer should be kept silent. Nebraska 
has been something of a storm center in affairs 
of the deaf for a good long while. As nothing is 
settled until it is settled right it looks as if there 
is some lively scrapping ahead. The so-called 
“oral law” passed by the Nebraska legislature 
several years ago, a bit of class legislation as 
stupid as it was unnecessary, is the thorn in the 
side of the deaf which they purpose to extract ana 
put on the seat of the oralists. At the time the 
Progressive (?) Oralists were holding their con- 
vention in St. Louis last summer the Roman 
Catholic Educational Society was also in session 
here. The same issues of the daily papers con- 
tained accounts of the proceedings of both gather- 
ings. The usual claims of the oralists were 
neutralized somewhat in the public mind by the 
head line appeal of the Catholic Educators that 
the clergy and nuns learn the sign language so 
they could better converse with and minister to- 
the deaf of their faith. A reasonable appeal in- 
asmuch as the problem of deafness does not end 
with one’s school days. 

* * * * 

Let it never be forgotten that the deaf, the in- 
telligent deaf at least, do not advocate the aboli- 
tion of oralism. They are too good Americans 
not to respect the rights of the other fellow. 
They are the allies of Right, which in its turn 
needs no ally but Time in order to come out 
triumphant. All that Might could muster and all 
the Machiavellism besides, will not prevent the 
ultimate triumph of good principles. — Miles Swee- 
ney in Jersey Corner. 

The above comprehensive and accurate state- 
ment is deserving of frequent reiteration. The 
Combined System embraces all methods of teach- 
ing the deaf, including the oral. The oral method 
is only' a part of the Combined System. It is 
limited in its scope and can do nothing for the 
many' whose education, to be successful in pro- 
portion to ability, requires other than the exclu- 
sive oral method. 


* * * * 
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Deaf Autoists from St. Louis at the Reunion and Convention at Fulton. Photographed at the main entrance of the Stale School the morning after a day’s trip through mud 

and rain. Autos unwashed. 


REGAINS SPEECH WHEN HIT 
BY CELLMATE 

When John Ware was arrested last Thursday 
for begging he was deaf and dumb — at least he 
indicated he was, and he had many testimonials 
addressed to the dear public setting forth his 
alleged affliction. Ware was given quarters in 
the police holdover. Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day Ware continued to be a mute. 

Then came an intoxicated man to Ware’s cell. 
Ware pushed him. The intoxicated one resented 
the push and struck Ware in the mouth. 

Either Ware suddenly forgot, or else the blow 
made a new man of him, for he expostulated: 

“What’s the matter?” 

Jail attaches gave their version of the miracle 
to Judge Mix today when Ware appeared. Ware, 


after explaining that the blow had restored his 
speech, said he thought he could get money to 
return to Chicago from relatives in that city. 

The court sent him back to the holdover pend- 
ing the financial efforts. — St. Louis Star. 

Later he was fined $10 by Judge Mix. Ware 
should beware of the St. Louis jurist who mixes 
justice with fines. 

* * * * 

A literary flower not born to blush unseen: 

A story writer in the Saturday Evening Post 
made one of his characters say that all editors are 
crazy. Editor Smith, of the Minnesota Com- 
panion, nominates W. Laurens Walker, of the 
Palmetto Leaf, to make a fitting and withering 
reply to this slur. But the suave and level headed 


Col. McClure, of the Kentucky Standard, sug- 
gests that Laurens would prove it on us. Call 
him off. Smith. — Silent Hoosier. 

* * * * 

PERCEPTIBLE SPEECH 

Ephum Johnson was up before Judge Shimmer- 
plate on a cruelty to animals charge. 

•' ’Deed I wasn't abusing dat mule, Judge,” the 
old man demurred. 

“Did you not strike it repeatedly with a club?” 

“Yassah.” 

“And do you know that you can accomplish 
more with animals by speaking to them?” 

“Yassah: but this critter am different. He am 
so deef he can’t hear me when Ah speaks to him 
in de usual way, so Ah has to communicate wid 
him in de sign language.” — Daily Paper. 



Tani Temple, the richest place of worship in Calcutta. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


India of tomorrow. Deaf Schoolboys at the Golden Temple 
besides the Holy Tank. 


CALUTTA DEAF & DUMB SCHOOL 

Calcutta, 27, September 1919. 

Dear Mr. Pope: — I owe you an apology for not giving 
an earlier reply to yours of 28th March last. I was on 
leave for several months. I have read the Silent Worker 
with very great interest. In its get up and in its well 
assorted matter it is an excellent magazine. I shall be happy 
occasionally to contribute. 

Yes, I was at the Gallaudet College in ninety six 
I have very pleasant recollection of my stay in your grand 


country. I should like ever so much to renew my acquaint 
ance with my numerous friends in the States. 

It is a great pity that the Panama- Pacific Exposition 
Commission did not come to India. If it had we should 
certainly have met in Calcutta. How delightful that would 
have been. 

Yours very truly, 

I. N. Banerji, 

Principal. 


Mr. Jamini Nath Banerji is a native of India 
and was a Normal fellow at Gallaudet College 
in 1896. The Readers of the Silent Worker 
will no doubt await with interest his article 
telling of the work being done in Calcutta. 
Last month we had a letter from southern India. 
In this way we will hear occasionally from both 
northern and southern India. 
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STRAY STRAWS 


RAVELLING in a Pullman straight 
from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to New 
York City, does not allow much op- 
portunity for seeing the states cross- 
ed. The trains seem to rush thru the 
best parts of the country at night since Mr. Mc- 
Adoo and Mr. Hines thought they could run them 
better than their former owners. Anyway, sleep- 
ing in a Pullman does not bring any rest to me, 
perhaps because my deafness has made me ex- 
tremely sensitive to the noise and jar of the cars. 
Lj'ing in a berth accentuates every grinding mo- 
tion of the wheels, slamming of vestibule doors, 
every bump of the engine as it slows down and 
comes to a standstill with a jerk; then more 
rasping and grating noise as the cars, with great 
heaving snorts from the engine, started. With 
such attendant noises there was not much time 
spent in the Land of Nod. Accordingly, I de- 
termined that my homeward journey should be 
accomplished with a mileage book and no night 
travelling. 

Visiting my married daughter, (Mrs. E. A. 
Stevenson) and family for two months in New 
York City gave me an opportunity to feel the 
deep heart throbs of that great melting pot of 
the United States. The city is wonderful in its 
intensity of life and motion and resembles a great 
ant hill with all the ants rushing back and forth, 
too busy to notice one another. 

New York is where you see the Old World and 
the New World running into each other with 
startling and unique contrasts. The great skyline 
of great skyscraping buildings is distinctly Ameri- 
can, but nearby are many tight and narrow 
streets of the Old World type. There is little old 
Wall street and adjacent streets in the busiest 
section of down-town and funny old Greenwich 
Village with ancient cobblestone streets which 
picture a century of time. 

And right in the heart of the busy city near 
little old Wall street is a wonderful old church 
in whose churchyard repose the remains of many 
of the first settlers reaching back to a few of 1720. 

Away up town are the beautiful residence dis- 
tricts spreading grandly along Riverside Drive 
which follows the shore line of the beautiful 


By E. FLORENCE LONG 

Hudson. The Fanwood School is included there 
and from its wide porches and front yard one 
beholds a beautiful panorama with the shore line 
of New Jersey showing in the distance. Boats, 
yachts, ships and craft of all kinds dot the historic 
Hudson here and there. 

The Fanwood School is well built and looks 
picturesque with its ivy-covered walls and spa- 
cious grounds, while the iron fence enclosing it 
all around gives it an air of exclusiveness. In 
the back part is a large parade ground where the 
deaf boys in natty gray uniforms can be seen 
going thru military manouvers and setting up 
drills for an hour each pleasant afternoon. 

The Fanwood School is well organized in every 
way and its corps of teachers doing the best kind 
of work. The pupils get the benefit of the best 
and most up-to-date oral and manual methods 
and the rhythm drills give a perception of the 
harmony of sound to the children. 

The School has one unique class composed of 
several pupils picked here and there from oral 
classes, each of which has more or less hearing 
and are in charge of an expert instructor, Mr. E. 
A. Stevenson, who specializes in aural as well as 
oral work. The pupils in this aural class can 
continue their education thru the ear and thus 
keep up their speech and improve their hearing 
by daily practice. The success of Mr. Stevenson 
has demonstrated beyond doubt the practicability 
as well as the importance of this kind of work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gardner are an ideal couple to 
be at the head of this big school. Mrs. Gardner 
is a charming southerner and hospitality personi- 
fied. She has transformed the cut-and-dried 
monthly meetings of the teachers into little social 
gatherings, where she and Mr. Gardner are the 
genial host and hostess. The teachers just 
brighten up in clothes, forget their worries and 
chat happily at their afternoon gatherings while 
enjoying dainty refreshments, such as ice cream, 
cake and candy. 

I left New York early in November and a 
Sunday afternoon train whizzed me past Trenton, 
N. J., without stopping, much to my regret. But 
I had better luck at Philadelphia where I was 


met by an old Gallaudet College classmate, Mr. 
George T. Sanders. I remember at college, the 
co-eds viewed Mr. Sanders with looks of com- 
miseration. We had got the idea somehow that 
he was the victim of tuberculosis or something, 
with one foot in the grave and would not outlive 
the year! I smiled to myself as I thought of 
this while he. very healthy looking and pretty 
much alive, escorted me to the afternoon services 
at All Souls’ Church where his charming wife met 
us in their pew. 

This church is an inspiration of grace and 
comfort and the deaf of Philadelphia have just 
cause to be proud of it. After the services all 
adjourned to a large room where a sort of Sun- 
day School and business program was carried out. 
Mrs. Syle, an indefatigable worker and pillar of 
the church, showed me all the beautiful raiment 
of the church and its altar in the vestry where the 
choir of young deaf ladies gathered before and 
after the services. Many of the altar cloths and 
other vestments were embroidered by Mrs. Syle 
and her co-workers in the church in their younger 
days when Rev. Syle was in charge. The present 
pastor, Rev. Orvis Dantzer, has done yoerpan 
service in keeping the church in an up-to-date 
condition and now as a fitting reward there will 
soon be added a real home or Parish house for 
the pastor. “All things come round to him who 
will but wait.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanders took me in tow to 
their lovely home in Mt. Airy. To break bread 
with a friend, and under his or her own roof, is 
the surest way of getting better acquainted in: 
the many intimate ways of friendship. Mrs. 
Sanders and I discovered at breakfast that w; 
fixed our individual oatmeal in exactly the same 
way, with butter only instead of the usual cream- 
and-sugar way. 

Mrs. Dorothy Sanders Kreble took me over to 
the Mt. Airy School next day to meet Dr. Crouter 
and visit the school rooms. The courtly doctor 
put us in charge of his affable principal, Mr. 
Steed, who piloted us here and there and then 
left us for a while in the kindergarten class. 
When we had advanced sufficiently in kinder- 
garten lore he took us to see two blind and deaf 
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girl pupils. Each girl was in charge of a special 
teacher — one deaf and the other hearing. Both 
the deaf-blind girls were bright and so a happy 
looking that anyone in possession of sight or 
hearing would forget to be pessimistic or have 
grouches of any kind. They did the neatest kind 
ol typewriting and seemed never to forget any- 
thing thej' learned, even in the most casual way. 

The Mt. Airy School is in a beautiful set of 
buildings in a setting of spacious grounds which 
would delight the eyes of an artist. When I saw 
the place in a fine drizzling rain with the grass 
showing bright green and the trees in all the 
beautiful colors of autumn with the time seasoned 
brick buildings of the school glimpsed here and 
there among the trees, I thought of a castle near 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Regretfully leaving dear, quaint, old Philadel- 
phia an afternoon express train brought me, one 
hour late, into the city of Magnificent Distances 
— Washington. In the blurring drizzle of the 
last of a gentle rain I saw Prof. Harley D. Drake, 
with his car, waiting to whiz me out to Gallaudet 
College. Prof. Drake is instructor in agriculture 
at Gallaudet College and is domiciled with his 
family on “The Farm” of the college, his resi- 
dence being the last of “Faculty Row” on beauti- 
ful Kendall Green. The farm house is a picture- 
sque old colonial place and as the doors opened 
to welcome me in I was face to face with a bevy 
of little Drakes gathered in expectant curiosity. 
I hadn’t seen them since they were knee high to 
a grasshopper and of course they did not remem- 
ber me at all. While I was gazing at them in 
amazement to see how children can grow in a 
few years and before we could say howdy, the 
pretty mother had her arms around me and before 
I knew it I had my things off and we were sitting 
round the table eating a belated dinner. Then 
we all scrambled into evening clothes and were 
ready to greet a crowd of friends who had been 
invited to meet me that first evening of my arrival. 

The following three days were delightful ones 
as guest of the Drake Family and it felt like going 
back to the good old days when Prof. Harley 
Drake lived in Omaha and was one of the faculty 
of the Nebraska school some ten years ago and 
we were neighbors, Mrs. Drake and I wandered 
around Kendall Green with all the pleasure and 
delight of one visiting old haunts and the scenes 
of some of my happier school days. For you 
must know that I had the good fortune to be one 
of that bevy of girls who entered the college 
when it was first opened to feminine students. I 
forgot that I was a grandmother and became a 
girl again. I saw the old landmarks, changed, 
yet the same; walked over the asphalt walks and 
thru the college halls which my feet had so often 
travelled in the days gone by; I met the same 
students in the halls, saw them on the campus, 
their faces different, to be sure, but the same old 
boyish cakes. New faces stood before the classes 
in some of the classrooms but the familiar visages 
of dear old Dr. Hotchkiss and faithful, kindly Dr. 
Fay assured me that I was in the same old envi- 
ronment. I wondered -whether the light hearted 
boys and girls there realized and appreciated, as 
I do now, the opportunity offered them. 

One afternoon we took in a football game over 
on the garlic grounds. That game carried me 
back again to the fall of 1887 when I stood on 
the sidelines and I saw my husband, Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long, then a slender boy. play quarter- 
back on that same field in many a hard fought 
contest. He belonged to that redoubtable bunch 
of athletes coached by Dr. Hotchkiss which 
vanquished the Annapolis Cadets on their own 
field, 16 to 0. The. enthusiastic doctor was there 
on the sidelines as of old, but this time only as 
a spectator, like myself, and I wonder if he took 
notice of the fact that I had stood by his side 
there thirty' years ago as now, watching the boys 
maintain the traditions of the Buff and Blue. 


Much water has run under the bridges since then 
and the world is not the same. Time and change 
take their toll and put gray into our hair, but the 
spirit of romance keeps the heart young and they 
can not take from us the memory of our youthful 
days! 

When I lived there, we six girls were quartered 
in the attic of Dr. Gallaudet’s residence — now 
occupied by Dr. Hall — and it was a great contrast 
to behold the magnificent building which housed 
the present co-eds where everything the heart 
could desire is provided in the spacious and com- 
fortable rooms of Fowler Hall. Imagine a roof 
garden running full length and breadth on the 
top of the building! And a big colonial fireplace 
at one end of the sitting room! And then an 
immense bathing pool with shower baths and 
everything! The pool fascinated me so that I 
spent an hour there watching some of the co-ed 
mermaids disporting themselves in the water and 
doing submarine stunts besides making graceful 
somersault dives from the springboard. How- 
ever, I really had what they never did and which 
few Have ever had — the privelege of intimate 
acquaintance with Dr. Gallaudet. We six girls 
sat at table with him and our matron, Miss Ellen 
Gordon, three times a day during our first year. 
He showed us the genial, social side of his nature 
in daily conversation and merry banter at these 
meals. Thus we came to know him at his best 
as few have known him. 

A very pleasing incident of my visit was when 
the two Iowa boys, John Marty, of my own home 
town, and Frank Rebal invited me to dine with 
them in the boys’ dining room and had the High 
Class teacher of the Kendall School, Miss Gaarder, 
also from Iowa, to keep me company. It was 
a novel as well as a pleasant experience, and 
especially so after supper when all remained in 
their seats and gave the college song and chorus. 
An energetic and graceful leader was accompanied 
by the students with rhythmic pounding of feet 
on the floor and fists on the table in perfect time. 
It w'as a great and glorious sight for me, seeing 
it for the first time. All my loyal Gallaudet blood 
tingled and my spirit responded to the “Pep” of 
it all. 

Then a “Lit” program followed in the chapel, 
which was very interesting, and the bright in- 
tellects of the students showed to advantage. 
President Hall was away when I arrived in Wash- 
ington, having gone to Akron to fill an engage- 
ment there and to meet the college people, but I 
was fortunate to see him for a brief time Satur- 
day morning when he called at the Drakes. He 
has changed since I saw him shortly after he 
had taken over the burden laid down by Dr. Gal- 
laudet, but it is the change of maturer judgment 
that is maintaining the college as the leading 
institution for the education of the deaf in the 
world and constantly striving to advance its 
standard. 

1 he next stop after Washington was Columbus, 
where I saw Miss Bessie Edgar standing, like 
Casabiance, “upon the burning deck” waiting for 
my belated train to drop me off. She did not 
know me, so I gave her a handful to disclose my 
identity. She took me tight over to Sunday 
School at the School for the Deaf, and then 
escorted by Miss Cloa Lamson, we went out to 
the Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf. There 
we were welcomed by a sister of Miss Lamson, 
who, with her husband, manages the Home. The 
Home was a revelation in efficiency, coziness and 
comfort, which should serve as a model for other 
such homes. The deaf of Ohio have worked hard 
and unselfishly to establish and maintain this 
home for their aged deaf and now it is almost 
self supporting. 

Next day being Monday, I -went out to visit the 
school and was amazed at its size and especially 
at dinner time when the 499 pupils all marched 
into the dining room. Supt. and Mrs. Jones en- 


tertained me at dinner just before I left for 
Indianapolis. 

At Indianapolis there was Miss Kinsley, one of 
the deaf teachers at that school and an old school- 
mate, ready to meet me. We sat up most of the 
night talking of old times, for two old school- 
mates meeting after many years have a lot to 
tell each other. The next morning we went over 
to the school, yawning a good deal, I fear. There 
were a few “old knows” among the faculty, but 
most of the faces at the teacher’s desk in the 
school rooms were new. And the new million 
dollar school itself was entirely new to me. The 
old school building, which was my own Alma 
Mater in another part of the city, was demolished 
and is only a memory with my youthful days. 
But I felt at home in the Indianapolis atmosphere 
and met many delightful teachers devoted to oral 
work there. It was a pleasure to meet such 
teachers as the principal, Miss Heizer, and the 
Misses Constantine and Glenn and some others. 
Miss Glenn’s father was superintendent of the old 
Indiana School when I was a pupil there and she 
was a young girl romping around with the pupils. 
We sometimes played and talked together in 
these old days, but I had not seen her since then. 
I laughingly asked her if she remembered the 
pretty blue dress I had one time and which she 
got her mother to copy in every detail of colot 
material and pattern. She remembered it all and 
delightedly recalled the circumstance, describing 
the kind of trimming used on it while the class 
before whom we were talking looked on with 
interested amazement. The pupils giggled their 
delight at seeing their elders had the same girlish 
emotions as themselves in little matters like that. 

Miss Kinsley accompanied me to Lafayette to 
visit an old and intimate schoolmate, Miss Anna 
Kurtz, who had also been one of the first co-eds 
with me at Gallaudet College. She and I lived 
only a matter of eighteen miles apart in our 
girlhood days and saw much of each other during 
our summer vacations as well as at school. After 
spending the evening and part of the next day 
going over old reminiscences, I continued my 
journey to Chicago. 


V V 

In Chicago I was met by my husband’s brother, 
Will H. Long, a member of the law department 
of Swift and Company with Vedeer and Vedeer. 
He took me to two social gatherings of the deaf 
in Chicago the evening of my arrival and the two 
brothers resemble each other so much that he 
was mistaken by many who knew him for my 
husband. Some who knew the later but did not 
know me thought I was the wife of my lawyer 
brother-in-law, as the Chicago correspondent of 
the New York Journal had it. So much for the 
accuracy of reporters! 

❖ ❖ 

Des Moines was my last stop before reaching 
Council Bluffs and home. There I visited over- 
night and a day with my husband’s sister, Mrs. 
Myrtle Long Henderson. She was a teacher of 
the deaf at Delavan, Wisconsin, before taking a 
year’s course at Northampton. Then she taught 
in the Iowa School and at Mt. Airy, before be- 
coming Mrs. Henderson. Now, in Des Moines, 
she is the mother of two interesting girls and an 
embryo president of the United States. She is 
still interested in the education of the deaf, taking 
a prominent part in movements in Des Moines as 
well as thruout the state in all matters pertaining 
to the advancement of this cause. She also finds 
time to write articles for the Annals and Volta 
Review on educational matters, besides short 
stories for magazines. One of her articles won 
a prize offered by the Volta Review and it has 
now been printed in pamphlet form. It tells 
mothers of young deaf children how to train 
them before sending them to school. 

Her husband, Mr. Robert Henderson, is deaf, 
(Continued on next page, third column) 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


NTERESTING as he always is, the 
presence of Dr. John B. Hotchkiss at 
the Gallaudet College Alumni Banquet 
at the Marlborough Hotel here in New 
York on December 10th, made the affair 
seem more brilliant by reason of the genial veteran’s 
personality and his charm of manner. He is one of 
the most graphic of sign orators and he speaks slowly 
and with wonderful clarity. His sign talk is in a 
class by itself. He reminds me of an elocutionist 
giving extreme care to the pronunciation of every 
syllable. He uses no short cuts, and no short hand. 
When he makes the sign for “home,” for instance, 
the component derivatives,- eat and sleep, are made as 
clearly as if each were used separately. It is easy 
to appreciate the extent of his success as an instruc- 
tor, covering more than a half centuryjs effort when 
one analyzes his methods. Apropos of his trip to 
New York and the ease with which he got around 
for one of his years, he told a story originally pub- 
lished in “Life’s” gasoline number, of joy riders 
who were chased by a cop, and who thought they 
had escaped him by disappearing in a cloud of 
dust of their own making only to find him on the 
back of their car when they finally slowed down. 
He stated that his trip from the Nation’s Capitol 
to attend the dinner made him feel that he 
was a joy rider too, only to find when he slowed 
down that old Father Time was right behind him. 
He is one grand, lovable old gentleman ; dignified 
courteous, sociable — a link to the past by reason of his 
intimate association with the Gallaudets and with 
all the members of the Faculty whose work in behalf 
of the hundreds of collegians has made many good 
boys and girls better men and women. 

❖ 

The dinner brought an unusually large assemblage 
of the Normal Fellows. I recall the time when there 
was a spirit of resentment among the collegians over 
the fact that hearing people were to be trained there 
to become teachers of the Deaf. I recall, in particu- 
lar, the complaint of a graduate who bemoaned the 
innovation and his laying stress on the fact that, there 
were hundreds of higher institutions of learning for 
the hearing and only one for the Deaf and that that 
one should be reserved entirely for them. But Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet knew what he was about 
when he established the Normal Fellowships, and no 
higher commendation could be given the founder’s 
wisdom than the presence at the college banquet of 
so great a number of the Fellows. In proportion to 
their numbers in the vicinity I think a higher per- 
centage were present than was true of the deaf stu- 
dents. 

But mere numbers might not count for anything. 
The quality, if I may use a rather inept designation, 
was distinctly high. Hearing men and women broad- 
ened by their training at Gallaudet, and enrichened 
by their facile use of signs, are in a position to be 
wonderfully helpful to the Deaf, and of great worth 
in spreading among the hearing, the value of the 
type of education that make cultured deaf men and 
women possible. A method in strong contradistinc- 
tion to that which concentrates all on speech that is 
rarely worth while and almost never of utilitarian 
value, and on lip-reading that is rarely a certainty 
and almost always a matter of guess work. 

The normal fellow, man or woman, is always the 
best teacher of the deaf, ranking with, or next after 
the deaf teacher. 

The training that Gallaudet gives them brings very 
much closer to the Deaf - than teachers not so far 
favored. Their interest in the deaf does not begin 
and end with the work of the class-room. Outside 
of school they are helpful in other avenues of activity 
when afforded the opportunity, and best of all, their 
training gives them an equipment that insures their 
success when they reach a Principal’s chair. There 
no other training like that Gallaudet College affords 


hearing educators of the Deaf, and children of the 
deaf parents are among the stars that shine in this 
firmament. 

In the assemblage I am speaking of were some who 
are now engaged in pure oral work, and even in this 
phase of the education of the deaf they will excell 
because there are no theorists or experimentalists, 
for they know both roads. 

When the memory of Edward Miner Gallaudet is 
honored for his work as an educator, the College for 
the Deaf is first in importance, and ranking but slight- 
ly lower is his foresight in having also established 
the means of training our best, most helpful and most 
hopeful educators, the Normal Fellows of Gallaudet. 

Down in North Carolina, at the Morganton Con- 
vention of the Teachers, I recall going out on the 
verandah for a good night smoke and running into 
and breaking up a confab of four mere boys, com- 
paratively speaking, who were having an earnest dis- 
cussion when I butted in and then they talked to and 
with me, probably because there was nothing else to do 
under the circumstances. After a while, the method 
question popped up, as it always does, and after I 
had had my say, I smoked and thought. I was think- 
ing of the old veterans who were present on the 
ground and wondering who would succeed them. 

Hardly twenty years have gone by and the quartet 
of young men have fared well. They are today Prin- 
cipals of the Iowa, Lexington Avenue, New Jersey 
and Rome Schools. 

Last summer, I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Pope 
presiding over the destinies of the New Jersey School 
and just the evening before had enjoyed a confab 
with Dr. Taylor at his school, and on a recent Sun- 
day 1 made a detour to Rome just for the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Betts “in action,” and I hope at no 
distant day to see Mr. Gruver at his Council Bluff’s 
domicile. 

There isn’t much esteem as a general thing for the 
fellow that gets off the “I knew him when” thing, 
but it certainly is a big source of joy to a deaf man 
who can claim the “I knew him when” privilege ; 
and at the same time enjoy the confidence of the men 
who have reached stations of eminence, dignity and 
responsibility and enjoy, to exactly the same extent the 
good will and cordial regard of the Superintendent of 
today. 

❖ 

At this season of the year when in Rome, you have 
got to do as the Romans do in one respect, and that 
respect is to keep warm. One’s first surprise on re-, 
visiting Rome after a lapse of many years, is on 
finding that the New York Central has moved its sta- 
tion away from the city and located it out on the 
prairie, making good business for the trolley lines and 
the “buses.” 

I have known of stations being moved to bring 
them nearer to a city, but this is the first instance of 
the reverse situation. 

In place of the old Town of Rome is a new city, 
with many old land-marks gone, except the old Stan- 
wix hostelry, still doing business at the old stand. 

My reference to shivering with cold in Rome comes 
about through the fact that Rome is at the confluence 
of two rivers and the front door to a territory that 
sends out roaring winds, icy colds and blustering 
blizzards when weather conditions at Utica to the 
East and Syracuse to the West know no such extremes. 

But the warmth of the hospitality of Principal and 
Mrs. Betts in the private residence they occupy on 
the school grounds, soon makes the baby blizzard 
raging on the outside really beautiful by contrast. 

After dinner, .an inspection of the old School is in 
order, though as it is Thanksgiving recess, most of 
the pupils are at home, but the School’s equipment is 
far superior to what it was when I last visited, and 
school rooms, dormitories and all entitled to high 
rating. 


After an all too short visit, an auto ride to the 
station enabled us to make a short call at the home 
of Major Weston Jenkins, where we surprised his 
mother, Mrs. Weston Jenkins, whom we found enjoy- 
ing splendid health and an amply restful life with her 
son, daughter-in-law, and grand children, though I 
judge it is a great change from the sunny winters 
spent in old Alabama. 

For a small school, I think Rome is more appre- 
ciative of the ability of deaf people than any other 
that I know of. An unusual number are connected 
with the school in one capacity or another. Even the 
chef is a deaf man, and the kind of ice-cream he 
makes there is sold in New York as the French article 
at a much higher price than is asked for the common 
or garden variety of frozen joy. 

❖ 

I do not recall any appointment of a superintendent 
that met with more popular approval of the deaf 
public than the appointment of Mr. Betts to the Rome 
School. His knowledge of the deaf and what tends 
to their betterment gained by being a good mixer as 
well as by splendid class-room work, gave him a 
large acquaintance among the deaf that meant a 
following of worth-while proportions and I think the 
good will of so many deaf people has meant a great 
deal to him. Alexander L. Pach. 


STRAY STRAWS 
(Continued from page 69) 
having lost his hearing after his school and col- 
lege career. He was a newspaper man by profes- 
sion and for six years was state printer of Iowa, 
having been elected to the office by the state 
legislature for three terms in succession. He is 
now a candidate before the primaries for the office 
of State Auditor. 

And then! 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, at last! 

Home, sweet home! There’s no place like 
home! _ 

The mob has nothing to lose, everything to gain. — - 
Goethe. 


DICTOPHONE 

One of the great joys of life is to find the graduates 
of our school meeting success in real life. We seldom 
worry about our deaf boys and girls and what they 
are likely to do when they graduate, because most 
all deaf young people do well. The blind, however, 
seem more seriously handicapped and we wonder 
where they will find remunerative employment, and 
how they will get on in this busy, bustling world. 

Two years ago we had a girl blind from infancy, 
finish our high school course. She was a good 
musician, could sing pretty well, read beautifully and 
use the typewriter better than most blind pupils. After 
a summer's vacation she entered the Smithsonian 
Business College in Ogden to perfect her typewriting 
and learn to use the Dictophone. When she had 
finished to the satisfaction of the Smithsonian teach- 
ers, she went to Peoria, Illinois, to take a position 
with the Keystone Steel and Wire Company. She 
has succeeded admirably and is producing an aver- 
age of sixty perfect letters daily. This young woman 
is Miss Sara Getz of Tremonton, Utah. 

Last June another of our totally blind girls finished 
her high school course and followed in Sara's foot- 
steps. Today she (Miss Nellie Payton, Ogden, Utah) 
is employed at John Scowcroft & Sons’ Company and 
doing exceptionally well. Nellie has been employed 
about a month and is writing fifty letters per day. 

• — Utuah Eagle, 


A former one-cow dairyman was notified by the board 
of health that his license had expired. He sat down and 
answered : 

“Dear Sir, — The cow beat you to it, she expired first,” 

—Prat. 
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The most blessed of all new years to you 
and yours : 


ENCOURAGEMENT 

It has been many moons since we first 
suggested the publication of a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the deaf, and no 
one was more pleased than we when such 
a magazine was started. The short life it 
lived was a great regret to us, as were the 
brief careers of its successors. Then, with 
some fear and trembling, we decided to em- 
bark on the venture ourselves. We hoped 
for help, but we confess that the encourage- 
ment we have received has been quite be- 
yond our expectations. Our friends who 
can write have filled our columns with in- 
teresting matter, hundreds have forwarded 
subscriptions, and kind words from all sides 
have come to cheer us on our way. The 
clipping from the Hoosier on another page 
is one of many that have appeared to give 
us heart, and we feel that we have made 
a most auspicious beginning. Our thought 
is not self-aggrandizement but the enter- 
tainment, the education and the general 
uplift of the deaf. The dollars, as they 
come in, go right out for new type, new 
cuts.^iejwer and better everything, and those 
subs^t^fomg or helping in any way are sim- 
ply pitting money in their own pockets, 
casting -their bread upon the waters, to re- 

;;turn, we hope, after not many days. 

. "V, * 


NOT WITHOUT HOPE 

A writer who furnishes much of the 
matter for one of the newspapers published 
in the interests of the deaf, in a recent 
article on Labor Bureaus, gives a number of 
facts that will be quite new to his numerous 
readers. He begins by stating that “voca- 
tional training as now given in the majority 
of the schools for the deaf is a flat failure,” 
a statement that leads us to wonder just 
how many industrial departments in such 
schools he has had the* opportunity of study- 
ing. As he probably has all the data, it may 
be true that “ninety per cent of the deaf 
-mever continue in the trades which they have 


been taught in school,” but it is hard to 
believe that one of the especial reasons is 
that “either they are too dull or too bright 
for the particular work in which they have 
been trained.” Another reason he gives for 
the large number of defections is that only 
a few trades are taught, which “causes over- 
crowding, and some have to get out”; as if, 
for instance, the turning out of a half dozen 
printers a year would cause congestion in a 
trade where thousands are employed. Then 
follows the .statement that “there are always 
plenty of hearing boys, very often of greater 
ability and usually unhandicapped that get 
the jobs.” He might ask the Goodyear Tire 
people whether this is altogether the fact. 
If, as 1 he says, “at best they are in the ap- 
prentice stage of their trade,” the wage they 
get upon leaving their Alma Mater is some- 
what to be wondered at. When he asks 
what chance the deaf man stands in competi- 
tion with his more fortunate fellow job- 
seeker, and says “the former are always 
taken last,” we shall have to refer him again 
to the great manufacturers who are employ- 
ing so many of them and who are seeking 
with avidity all they can get. May we ask 
what “critic complains that many deaf do 
not know the real value of work and that 
they do not look ahead.” It would be in- 
teresting to know whether it really is an 
authority that speaks by the card. In clos- 
ing he says that “the labor bureau is the 
only salvation of the deaf.” While we are 
glad to note his admission that there is such 
a thing for them as salvation, we incline to 
the belief that there are other things beside 
the labor bureau that enter in : And yet we 
think such a bureau is a good thing. In 
times of peace it is well to prepare for war. 
The time of abundant work and big wages 
will not continue forever. It will give place 
sooner or later to a period when w-ork will 
be more difficult to obtain and wages will be 
lower. It will be well to prepare for such a 
time and there could be no better prepara- 
tion than the establishment of a good labor 
bureau. It will no doubt be one of the 
means that will be a material assistance to 
them in working out their material salvation. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 

A popular soubrette, after embarking 
three times on the sea of matrimony, is 
quoted as saying that it is “one thing to get 
a husband and quite another to hold him.” 
Coal Oil Johnny, as we will remember, came 
to a similar conclusion in regard to wealth, 
that it was sometimes easier to get a fortune 
than it was to keep it. And so it may pos- 
sibly be with the deaf men and women of 
our land, in regard to the great benefit that 
has recently come to them. War conditions 
tried them out and they made good. Thev 
were given the opportunity and had the 
parts that enabled them to embrace it. To 
day, wherever they have had a trial, they 
are among the most trusted and esteemed 
of employees. It was found that they were 
earnest and honest, had concentration, were 


quick to learn and mechanically were much 
above the average. The consequence is, 
that they are sought by employers who 
have had experience with them, are among 
the best paid of w r orkmen and that they are 
enjoying a season of prosperity such as they 
have not hitherto known. They are finely 
entrenched. Now let them re-enforce and 
strengthen their position ; by holding fast 
to the industry honesty and integrity that 
have been their marked characteristics, by 
increasing their concentration upon their 
work, by developing in every possible way 
their mechanical genius, by redoubling their 
loyalty to those who are helping them, and 
by making their employers’ interests more 
than ever their own. Then, when the rain 
descends and the floods come, their indus- 
trial prosperity will be budded upon a rock, 
and will not fail them. The years of plenty 
will pass, and the lean kine will come, and 

the time of peace is the time to prepare for 
war. 


We trust that no one will make any com- 
parison between the Silent Worker and any 
of the members of the little paper family 
that will reflect on the latter. The Silent 
Worker is the general magazine of the deaf, 
the organ of all the deaf of all the states. 
The sheet that accompanies it, alone, is the 
representative of the New Jersey school. 


During 1920, let it be “a long pull and a 
strong pull and a pull all together.” 

THE OLD AND THE NEW 


And laid him down at last to peaceful sleep- 

mg’ J 

With just a kindly hand-wave to the New 
riVr dly ^ Cr ^ S the threshold peeping.’ 

G fea^’ ° d Year ’ take with yo " aI > your 

While hope looks up and gives a truce to 
sorrow. 

We have no room for woe; no time for tears— 
Let every heart take courage for the morrow. 

The world seems all awry, but still above 
the stars are ever constant in their beaming- 
Th "* i s no , end to that Enduring Love 
Which tells us earth’s dismay is only seeming 
there is a purpose that our feeble eyes 
May not discern, but some time, all-revealing 
Its glory, like a message from the skies. 

Shall oer us with its radiant light come 
stealing. 


me udjsi, 

O heart of man, but where the light is glowins 
Look to the futiue with a purpose fast 
And ever onward in the ranks be going 
the army of the right shall never fail 
Its path is upward to the hills victorious, 
And tie who leads shall evermore prevail 
And bring anew the dawn in splendor glorious 


Old Year, farewell! You are a tale that’s told, 
nut time shall oft repeat again your story 
And history’s pages ever be unrolled 

To show a prologue writ in lines of glory 
You are the preface on the screed of Time 
Of that which Fate in words of flame is 
writing, 

And heav’n itself, with prophecy sublime 
The destiny of nations is inditine 

* * ♦ ♦ £ £ 
The Old Year’s race is run, so let him rest; 

Let every heart take courage for tomorrow. 
Jhe New is at the door, with smiles caressed— 
So welcome joy— farewell to fear and sorrow. 

— Arthur Lewis Tubbe. 
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In the World 

of the 

Deaf 


The press upon which the Advance is printed be- 
came so preverse last week that in desperation we 
sent down town for a real pressman, who made a 
few adjustments, put a lightning rod upon it, whis- 
pered a few words in its ear, and since that time 
it has been as docile as a spring lamb. — III. Advance. 


According to the Bureau of Education, the boy 
who stays in school until he is eighteen years old 
has earned by the time he is twen’y-five years old 
$2000 more than the boy of the same age who left 
school at fourteeen ; and also he is getting $900 a 
year more pay. In other words, the additional 
four years at school are equivalent to an investmant 
of $18,000 at five per cent interest. 

Moreover, the earnings of the boy who stayed in 
school until he was eighteen will continue to increase 
rapidly, whereas the salary of the boy who left 
school at fourteen will never be much large . — Ohio 
Chronicle. 


“DON’T go to Detroit’’ is the g'st of a warning 
just issued to all discharged soldiers by Captain 
Joseph Bachus, assistant to the secretary of war. 

Widespread circulation has been given to a report 
among returned soldiers to the effect that Detroit 
is greatly in need of men and that they can readily 
find jobs in the automobile industries. As a result 
thousands of men have gone there, thereby taxing 
Detroit’s housing facilities to the utmost. 

Now what will the local committee of the next 
meeting of the National Association of the Deaf to 
be held there next summer say to this? — IV. Va. 
Tablet. 


North Carolina has the honor of publishing the 
first paper at a school for the deaf in the United 
States. The paper was started at the school for the 
deaf and blind at Raleigh, some time in the fifties, 
and was called the Deaf Casket. Mr. W. D. Cook, 
the first superintendent, was the editor. During 
Mr. Cook's superintendency the state printing was 
all done in the office of the Casket. The office was 
at that time well fitted out and did a great deal of 
job work besides the state printing. The American 
Annals of the Deaf was also printed in the office 
of the Casket. During the war of 1860 the Confed- 
erate states money was printed in the office of the 
Casket. The writer has seen stacks of crisp Confed- 
erate bills in this office which, if good money now, 
would amount to a fortune many times greater than 
the Goulds and Vanderbilts together. Connected 
with the office was a book bindery, where several 
deaf boys worked and became good book binders. 
— Z. W. H. in The Kelly Messenger, Saturday, 
October 26, 1895.” 


The Silents have proved beyond question that they 
have one of the fastest and most aggressive teams 
in Northern Ohio. They have not been scored on 
in the three games played so far this season. The 
International Harvesters went down under a 20 to o 
count, Mansfield, 21 to o, and last Sunday the heavy 
Andwur Elyria star eleven was defeated, 13 to o. 

Dille, the Silent’s big left end, will be out of the 
game with a fractured collar bone, and Stanley, a 
tackle, with water on the knee, but Allen and Fitz- 
gerald will fill their positions very caoably. 

Shawl, the clever fullback from Gallaudet College, 
who has been out of the game, will be back in good 
trim against the Windsor outfit. The Mutes are 
confident and have all their plays working smooth. 

Although the Silents can not hear, they can see. 
and a large crowd enthuses them as much, if not 
more, than it does a hearing team. Goodyear fans 
wall be given a treat when these crack teams lock 
horns and a record attendance is expected. 

The game is called for 2 :30 and the admission will 
be 25 cents . — Wing foot Clan. 


The day is passed when Superintendents of schools 
for the Deaf are willing to put untrained teachers in 
charge of classes of deaf children. But those of us 
who have been in the work more than a score of 
years can readily recall that when “recruits” were 
needed superintendents inquired among their friends 
and too often found someone, perhaps, a good man or 
woman with fine character, but with no special 
training, and if he or she made a good teacher, it 


was at the expense of the deaf child’s future educa- 
tion. Some of the teachers of twenty-five years ago 
had just such experience, for at that time teaching 
the deaf had not been commercialized, and a teacher, 
would spend her life in one school, and if she were 
the right type of a teacher, would leave her imprint 
on a whole generation of the deaf in a state. But 
too often teachers now change from school to school 
and fail to leave a lasting impression on a large 
group of deaf adults. It takes a teacher at least 
three years to “find” herself, and to have a positive 
value in a school. It has become too much a custom 
now to teach one or two years in a school and with- 
out any special reason move on to another school, 
sometimes for no larger salary and in no better 
school, but simply for a change. 

Thus she has to go through the process of acquaint- 
ing herself again with the environment, passes on 
and at last drops out entirely with little claim on 
any school and not much credit to herself. 

If one is not happy in the environment at any 
school, she should move on, but one must not move 
too many times . — Deaf Carolinian. 


QUEEN ALEXANDDRA’S DEAFNESS. 

The Queen is, as all the world knows, slightly deaf. 
Her husband, children, and intimate friends take care 
to come close beside her, and so direct their voices that 
her majesty should have the smallest possible difficulty 
in catching the sound. 

But it is with ordinary people that the trouble comes 
in. It is impossible to poke oneself close to the Royal 
ear ; and it is not pleasant to shout aloud one’s 
utterances. And so it comes to pass that much of the 
tide of everyday conversation passes unheard by the 
Queen. , 

Perhaps it is this that has given Her Majesty that 
expression of appeal that is so often visible upon the 
gentle face. “She listens with her eyes,” one of the 
princesses once remarked. “She always manages to 
hear when it is needful to understand other peoples’ 
trouble .” — British De f Times. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN ARIZONA. 

The Legislature at its last session appropriated 
a substantial sum for a new plant for the deaf. The 
School from its beginning has been housed in rented 
buildings. The new plant will be built on the 
cottage plan. In addition to the appropriation by 
the state, the city of Tucson gave about sixty-five 
acres of valuable land for the new school. The land 
consists of a fine building site and another part 
suited to agriculture. Instruction in this branch 
will be emphasized,, and the work in carpentry and 
printing already begun will be enlarged. — Annals. 


PACKING FOR PUPILS. 

Parents and friends should exercise care in pre- 
paring boxes or packages for shipment to children 
at school. Many packages arrive through the mails. 
Some of these come with boxes broken or crushed, 
and at times a package arrives with only enough of 
the address left for the postman to know that it is 
meant for some one at school, but not enough of the 
address left for any one here to determine which 
child it was sent to. Sometimes a package comes in 
with some of the original contents missing. These 
troubles are usually due to faulty packing and 
preparation for shipment. 

Strong boxes and sufficient heavy wrapping paper 
tied with plenty of strong cord will bring the 
package safely through the mails, while plain 
addressing will serve to deliver it to the person for 
whom it was intended. 

Proper attention to these details will not only 
please the postal employees, but will save the 
children bitter disappointment at failure to get 
anvihing from home. 

Remember: 1 — Secure strong boxes. (Not neces- 
sarily wooden boxes.) 2 — Use plenty of heavy wrap- 
ping paper. 3 — Tie with sufficient strong cord. 
4 — Address plainly. — Exchange. 


WHY NOT LEARN THE MANUAL ALPHABET? 

In a moving picture exhibition in Faribault, not 
long ago, one of the films showed how a girl foiled 
a band of outlaws by using the manual alphabet of 
the deaf. The girl’s hands were tied behind her 
and she was watched closely. She stood with her 
back to an open window and spelled out a warning 
to her deaf servant outside. He went for help 
which arrived at the psychological moment as it 
always does in the movies, and the villians were 
foiled and the lovely heroine rescued. All very 
melodramatic truly. But there is a very common 
sense suggestion in it to the effect that it might be 
advantageous for hearing people generally to learn 
the manual alphabet for their own interests. There 
are many occasions where the ability to talk with 


the hands would be of an advantage if not a great 
help. People could speak to one another across a 
room full of people without disturbing any one. At 
church, at lectures, at the opera, people could make 
comments to one another without annoying the others 
nearby whispering. In the schoolroom teachers 
could speak to individual pupils without distracting 
the attention of the whole class from their books. 
And there are many other occasions where this 
silent method of communication would be advanta- 
geous and helpful. 

The question is, why do not more hearing people 
learn this silent means of communication? We 
think that one reason and possibly the chief one 
is that there is a general misunderstanding as the 
real nature of the manual alphabet. People look 
upon it as a language peculiar to the deaf, some- 
thing like Egyptian hieroglyphics or cuneiform 
inscriptions of the ancient Assyrians. How often the 
deaf meet hearing people who show interest in them 
and say, “I wish I could talk to you in your lan- 
guage!” These people do not seem to realize that 
the manual alphabet is nothing but the English 
alphabet represented by certain positions of the 
fingers. All they have to do is to learn these twenty- 
six positions of the fingers and then a few minutes, 
practice daily will soon make them adepts in the 
use of the “language of the deaf.” Many people 
will go to great lenghts of time and patience to learn 
things of less practical value than a fluent use of 
the manual alphabet would be to them yet they will 
shy at the manual alphabet as something beyond 
their ken . — The Companion. 


THE TIME TO ACT 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries, 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves. 
Or lose our venture. 

Shakespeare. 


“A police court isn't all grim and sordid.” remarked 
Judge White the other day. Sometimes something funny- 
really happens. Not so long ago a chauffeur was brought 
in for having run dow n a man. 

“Didn’t you know that if you struck this pedestrain hv 
would be seriously injured?” I asked. 

“Yes sir,” replied the chauffeur. 

“Then w’hy didn’t you zigzag your car and miss him? 

“He was zigzagging himself and outguessed me. Your 
Honor,” was the answer. 


WANTED 

Photographs of Conventions and Outings. 

Photographs of Children of Deaf Parents. 

Photographs of the Deaf in Business. 

Photographs of the Deaf engaged iti unusual oc- 
cupations. 

Photographs of Prominent Deaf Persons. 

These can be used in The Silent Worker from, 
time to time as occasion permits. 

The Silent Worker is bound to be bigger, bright- 
er and better than ever. Will you co-operate by 
sending us what we ask for gratituously. Another 
favor — help boost the circulation of the paper by 
urging your friends to subscribe. 

Send to THE SILENT WORKER, 

Trenton, New Jersey. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Take Notice 

Watch the date at the end of your 
name on the wrapper of this publica- 
tion. It indicates when your sub- 
scription has expired, at which time 
you should send us a dollar for a 
renewal, otherwise we shall be com- 
pelled to take your name off our 
mailing list. 

Our subscription list is growings 
fast and that means a bigger and 
better Silent Worker for the deaf. 
You certainly cannot get along with- 
out it. Send in your dollar now and 
watch us grow. c 
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Royal School for the Deaf and the Blind at Liege (Rear View) Pupils and Teachers of the Royal School for the Deaf and the Blind at Liege. 


A LETTER FROM BELGIUM 

November 16, 1919 

“Yesterday when the Silent Worker containing 
articles from China and Japan, came, 1 asked the 
clerk who speaks French, English and German to 
accompany me to the school for the Deaf. We were 


very welcomely received by the “director” and the 
matron. I told them my mission and took with me 
the last Silent Worker. I can’t tell you how in- 
terested they were, asking all sorts of questions and 
seemed to have a genuine feast on my answers. For- 
tunately I happened to know a little about the regu- 


lations governing schools for the deaf in the States. 
They asked to keep the Silent Worker as they had 
a teacher who spoke and read English well and who 
would be most happy to explain it to the students. 
They said they would be delighted to write an article 
on what they were doing, how governed, etc., and 



Gymnastic Exercises at the Royal School for the Deaf and the Blind 


Children of the Royal School for the Deaf and the Blind at Lunch 



Royal School for the Deaf at Liege (Front View) 


send to you. They had no pictures but insisted that 
I take these post cards. It is a school for the Blind 
also and I don’t think kept up by the government, 
but they will send you that information. 

There are at least ten Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
schools in this little country no larger than the State 
of Maryland — in fact; not quite as large. I will 
get some information from the office and send you 
for publication if you care for it.” 


pounds. Physical examination required. 
Good wages and steady advancement while 
learning. 

For further information address B. M. 
Schowe, Labor Department. 


MEN FOR FIRESTONE 

Strong, ambitious deaf workmen are offered 
an equal opportunity with hearing men in 
the Firestone factories in Akron. Must 
be over 18 years of age and weigh 140 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio 
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THE PICK OF INDUSTRY 

Goodyear’s Flying Squadron 
By G. C. FARQUHAR 


HE pick of industry— that’s what 
they are — men who are Jacks-of- 
all-trades and are striving to be 
masters of all. When I came to 
Goodyear, there was in my depart- 
ment a young man who knew not only the work 
of that particular department but the preceding 
and following operations and because of this 
wide and inclusive comprehension of the whole 
he was the better able to show the new man 
where he fitted into the machinery. Vision he 
had in pletnty; no mere cog in the great machine 
but Goodyear itself in mind and spirit. A Flying 
Squadron Man, one of an organization that 
typifies the new spirit of industry. 

The Flying Squadron idea has its root in two 
purposes, first to prevent loss of production due 
to the absence from day to day of men here and 
there in the factory and second to furnish a 
school for the practical training of executives. 

Whenever a foreman finds himself short of 
men he sends in a call to the Flying Squadron 
and men are rushed to this weakening point on 
the far flung battle front of industry. Being 
picked men they are able quickly to grasp the 
principles of any operation, and they take up 
the work until absentees return or until new men 
are secured and given sufficient instruction. 

The best proof of the versatility of the deaf 
and of the fallacy of the old idea of their being fit 
for only certain kinds of work lies in the success 
of the Silent Flying Squadron. In August, 1918, 
an experiment was started. Twenty-eight of the 
best of Goodyear’s deaf men were made Squad- 
ron men. Doubt was expressed freely as to the 
result, and at first care was taken to send deaf 
Squadron men only to certain department. Suc- 
ceeding there, they were sent hesitatingly to 
others. Soon the call came back “More Squad- 
ron deaf.” The group was increased to the 
strength of a full Squadron — sixty men. 

This Squadron has now been confirmed per- 
manently and a new one is now being organized 



with forty-four men at the start. There are 
thirty Squadrons in all, comprising 1050 men. 
To be eligible to join the Squadron a man must 
have worked for two or three months at Good- 
year. Dirctor A. D. Martin passes upon the 
applications. A thorough physical examination 
is required of each applicant, more severe than 
that required of ordinary workers. A new method 
test is also required to determine his alertness 
and native ability. The deaf have done well in 
this test, though handicapped by their lack of 
the hearing man’s familiarity with English. 

The Flying Squadron Course takes three years 
to complete. During these years, in addition to 
his factory work, each man takes gymnastic 
exercises and school work. Lectures are given 
at intervals. Surprisingly enough, he is paid his 
regular hourly rate for attendance of these self- 
improving exercises. Different truly from that 
far away and often obscure reward of future 
financial benefit held before the young school 
boy as an inducement to present study. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Russell Moore, a 
normal graduate of Gallaudet College and an 
experienced teacher, but two Squadrons are 
taught in the first year. Business English and 
practical mathematics. Those whose previous 
education is sufficiently advanced to omit these 
can choose mechanical drawing as an optional 
course. In the second year, Reading and Rubber 
Manufacturing practice are gone into. The 
course in reading comprises Shakespeare and 
current topics in daily papers and magazines. 
Mathematical work is continued. In the third 
year, which is yet to come for our Squadrons, 
Mr. Moore plans to go into economics, and effi- 
ciency also advanced mechanical drawing. 

Exceptionally good pay is given the Squadron 
men, and the weekly pay envelope is consid- 
erably increased by the payment for drills, 
school, and lectures. At the completion of the 
three-year course each is given the certificate 


as a Master Rubber Worker. Each has moreover 
the privilege of purchasing five shares of Good- 
year Common stock at par. This stock now sells 
on the open market at over $400.00 a share Fur- 
thermore, a week’s vacation every year with pay 
is given each man, a privilege enjoyed by no 
other factory man except those who have serivee- 
pins. 

The Squadron work is especially attractive to 
college men. They take an active part in indus- 
trail athletics. Every Goodyear team has Flying 
Squadron men on it. Of the great Silent Foot- 
ball team the past fall, many were from the 
Squadron. There is a bowling league within the 
Squadron, one team being made up of Silents. 

The deaf Squadron men now work in pratically 
every production department. Superintendent 
Pope will recollect having come across two in 
the dust and roar of the mill room. Some days 
they have clean jobs, other days they have some 
of the hardest, dirtiest work in the factory. Never 
mind say they — its all in the game. It takes a 
good man to stick on the Squadron, but the deaf 
do. It will be interesting to observe results of 
their training when their time is up — in 1921. 

Allow me to introduce, readers, “Chet” Yon, 
Flying Squadron foreman. Way back some 
years ago in the K. I. T. — The Kentucky, Illinois 
and Tennessee League — batters feared one “Chet” 
Yon, the strike-out king. There he learned to 
use the manual alphabet from first-baseman 
Hughes, a deaf man. Providentally, it seems, 
for “Chet” is now in charge of the deaf Flying 
Squadron. Watches them like a mother hen her 
chickens too, and he’s death to any inspector 
who tries to impose on “Chet’s” charges. He’s 
popular and respected — a combination hard to 
beat. In him and Mr. Moor, the Squadron has 
good leaders and true friends. 

Each Flying Squadron man wears an attractive 
badage inscribed with his number. These badges 
are prized possessions — the mark of special quali- 
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fications. Foreman and inspectors wear badges 
of differing shapes. Squadron men realize the 
importance of their work and try to live up to 
their responsibilities, the deaf along with others. 
Deaf Squadron men have time and again by their 
good work paved the way for regular deaf work- 
men, in departments where they have not been 
employed before. They are the advance line of 
our army — the very pick of industry. 

A tenderfoot wandered into one of those * 
western temples of fortune where men once met 
to discuss the relative values of a full house and 
a royal flush. The somewhat abusive language 
shocked his Eastern senibilities, the more so as 
xio gun was pulled in return. He made discreet 
inquiry and the reply was, “Stranger, you’ll no- 
tice a smile goes with them cuss words.” 
Thanks, Mr, Littlefield. We hadn’t noticed they 
were calling us names; we were secure enough 
in the knowledge that they respected us. Per- 
haps some day oralism will so far succeed in its 
fond aim of restoring us to society that even 
the term “silent” will pass into oblivion. Yes, 
there are plenty of us who possess sdme measure 
•of speech, but business demands exactness. 
Writing pays. Q. E. D.P The term “mute” has 
insensibly grown into general use in Akron, 
being used without thought of slur or malice. 
'“Silent” carries less objectionable associations 
but it wages an unequal battle with its more 

PHI 


OR EIGHTEEN years the Gallaudet 
Club of Philadelphia has regularly 
observed the birthday anniversary 
(December ioth) of its namesake 
and founder of deaf-mute education 
by a dinner either on the day proper 
or on some convenient date close to it, and each 
occasion was looked upon as a distinctive pleasure 
to be enjoyed only once in the yearly round of 
the deaf of this locality. This means that the 
Gallaudet Club’s dinner is in a class by itself as 
it is intended to be and ought to be; for, bereft 
of such a distinctive character, the very idea of 
the Club would not appeal to the deaf. In every 
form of celebration of Gallaudet Day, the chief 
idea and purpose should be to refresh the memory 
with the beneficent labors of not merely the 
Gallaudets’ and Clercs’ but of all the noble men 
and women who devoted the greater part of 
their lives to the cause of the education of the 
deaf and its glorious results of today. The names 
of some of these may not be as conspicuous as 
others, but this is an earthly condition which 
should not make us less grateful to them. A 
good idea would be to give Gallaudet Day added 
significance by making it the beautiful occasion 
for revering and remembering all the teachers 
of the deaf, dead or living, in line with Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, etc. This idea has occurred 
to us from a remark made at this dinner by Mr. 
Joseph V. Donohue who said in substance that 
“December ioth ought to be the Thanksgiving 
Day of the Deaf.” All the diners were in accord 
with this remark, as was evidenced by their 
generous applause. The duty of gratitude should 
be inculcated in deaf childten while at school, 
but it seems a sad fact that little, if anything of 
the kind, is done by most of the schools for the 
deaf. It is no exaggeration to say that many 
bright young graduates leave school in total 
ignorance of the benefactions of Gallaudet, Clerc, 
and others. A story is frequently told by the 
older deaf to illustrate this fact. Briefly, it says 
that, on one occasion when the Rev. Dr. Francis 
J. Clerc visited a certain school for the deaf and 
was asked to address the pupils in chapel, he 
.spoke about his father’s early efforts with Gal- 



robust synonym. The still more objectionable 
word “dumb” is under official ban at Goodyear. 
We have yet to coin an appropriate noun by 
which to designate ourselves. 

G. C. Farquhar. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. 

Without instituting invidious comparisons with 
the deaf of other countries, it seems pertinent to 
remark that the record of the deaf of the United 
States in organized work, has no parallel in any 
country on the globe. 

For thirty-nine years the National Association, of 
the Deaf has progressively spread the propaganda 
that the educated deaf man is the peer of his 
normally endowed fellowmen in every avenue of 
employment where the lack of hearing is not an in- 
superable bar. The work of its members along 
organized lines has been entirely altruistic. No single 
individual has been actively identified with it for 
the sake of individual honors or personal profit. 
And the Association stands today for all that is 
noble and uplifting, placing always the welfare of 
deaf in the forefront of its endeavors. 

At no time in its history has the National Associ- 
ation been an antagonist of oral teaching, much as 
it has been misrepresented and misquoted in this 
respect. But ever and always it has been, and will 
be the foe of “single methods for all” in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf. It opposes the unlimited and ex- 
clusive application of any one method for teaching 
deaf children, for the reason that deaf children are 
not alike in their mental abilities. Even people who 
can hear, in a considerable number of cases, are 
encumbered by defective speech. How much great- 
er must be the proportion among -children born deaf, 
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By JAMES S. REIDER 

laudet to bring education to the deaf of America, 
and, towards the close of his address, asked them 
if they knew about his father, Laurent Clerc. A 
silence followed that told all too plainly that the 
name was unknown to them, and it must have 
been painful to Dr. Clerc to note his fact. 

Now, why is not some persistent and systematic 
effort made by the older generation of the deaf 
through their national organization, or otherwise, 
to bring about a more general and regular observ- 
ance of Gallaudet Day by the schools for the 
deaf? The few spasmodic efforts in this direction 
that may have been made at one time or another 
are far from sufficient for giving the younger 
generations a fair knowledge of the history of 
the education of the deaf in America, which has 
also come to them as an inheritance. In short, 
there should be continual nation-wfide agitation 
among the deaf to remember their benefactors 
on Gallaudet Day, as is done in the public schools, 
not merely by Gallaudet College Chapters but by 
all the deaf. 

The Gallaudet Club of Philadelphia has not 
been an exclusive club, and now is open to all 
men who care to join. Dr. Crouter, whom some 
are pleased to call an ultra-oralist, is an honorary 
member of this club and gives it hearty support 
and. whenever the opportunity presents itself, 
he pays an eloquent tribute to Laurent Clerc, 
whom he thinks is less remembered by the deaf 
than he should be. , He seems to enjoy mixing 
with the boys of the old Broad and Pine Streets 
and the New Mt. Airy School as keenly as any of 
us. 

This year’s dinner was held in a private dining- 
room of the Arcadia Cafe in the Widener Build- 
ing on Chestnut Street, near Broad Street. Hav- 
ing in view present conditions, the H. C. L., etc., 
the Dinner Committee made no special effort to 
obtain a large attendance at this dinner, and so 
it was almost exclusively a Club affair. For the 
first time in many years, or maybe since the 
beginning, no hearing guest was present. Dr. 
Crouter and Mr. Lyman Steed, w'ho were invited, 
having been prevented from attending the dinner 
by previous engagements. Editor Hodgson, of 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, was retained in New 


or deaf from sickness, as well as those who can hear- 
imperfectly. 

Thirty-five or more years ago, when this writer 
was a young man, he was told that oral teaching 
was in its infancy in this country, and that as it 
grew in strength and opportunity the deaf would 1 
gradually be given speech in greater and greater 
numbers, until eventually there would be nothing 
to distinguish them from the hearing among whom 
they would mingle, because they would talk and read 
the lips with such facility and success that no one 
would know they were afflicted with deafness. This 
prophecy has not been fulfilled, though God alone 
knows how much of genius and native ability has 
been smothered in the effort to accomplish it. 

The National Association endorses oral teaching; 
to the extent that it can be successfully followed, 
and objects to its adoption and continuance only 
when it is detrimental to the true educational wel- 
fare of the pupil. In a class of ten pupils under 
oral instruction, ten pupils should make progress. 
Where only two or three in a class are successes, 
the others who fail to reach a favorable standard’ 
should be given the benefit of other methods, so that 
proper progress is attained. Such a proceeding 
is only giving the child a fair chance and at the 
time keeping faith with the State that furnishes the 
money for its education. 

In the Journal of last week was outlined a plan 
to secure funds for the Association, that would give 
it an endowment sufficient to prosecute its work 
without dependence upon the fees of floatings 
membership. We hope there will be a big response 
to the appeal. 

The National Association stands for you and me 
and the deaf. It deserves the help of every deaf 
man and woman in the country. Think rationally 
and act quickly. — Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

HI A 


York at a similar dinner of the College Chapter,, 
but sent his regrets and best wishes to Chairman 
Stevens, of the Dinner Committee. Rev. C. CL 
Dantzer and Mr. Janies S. Reider were the guests 
of honor, occuping a place on either side of 
President William H. Lipsett at the cross end 
of the U-shaped table, while the -following mem- 
bers were seated around: — William K. Clayton, 
Arthur Fowler, John A. Mcllvaine, Jr„ Daniel 
Paul, John A. Roach, George T. Sanders, Elmer 
E. Scott, Robert Bennett, Joseph V. Donohue, 
Prank J. Kuhn, William Lee, Irby H. Marchman, 
Charles M. Pennell, Harry E. Stevens, Erhard' 
D. Strecker, R. Middleton Ziegler, and two out* 
siders, Thomas E. Jones and Albert C. Buxton. 

The menu, though not as elaborate as on 
former occasions and costing the same, two 
dollars per cover, was yet safe and sane both in 
amount and quality, and, needless to say, it was 
also enjoyed. Here it is: — 

Chincoteague Island Oysters 
Cream of Chicken a la Reine 

Roast Tenderloin of Beef, Mushroom Sauce 
Roast Potatoes Green Peas 
Ice Cream 

Cigars (Extra provided by Committee) 

All the toasts were impromptu, and every one 
present was given a chance to speak, and all did 
but one. It was a very unusual thing to have 
so many speakers, (twenty, with some speaking 
twice) but it was really enjoyable to find out 
the thoughts of all the diners on such an oc- 
casion. The gist of most of the speakers was- 
that the deaf should make use of the best that 
is in them to make the most favorable impression 
upon hearing people with whom they have to do- 
and thereby correct erroneous impressions about 
them. They appeared to realize that education 
has helped them to undo deafness to a large 
extent and that this act has only to be discovered 
by the whole industrial world. 

This interchange of thoughts by different 
speakers was worth listening to and with the 
humor that some of the remarks raised, it was a 
most interesting and enjoyable finale to the 1919 - 
dinner of the Club. 
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NADFRATITIES 


\ 

“GONE WEST” 

(Three of that glittering gaxaly of deaf leaders 
’who comprised the Grand Conclave of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf in Phila- 
delphia, July 1918, have already "gone West,” 
as the soldiers say of departed comrades.) 

He stopped me at the entrance and he made me 
show my card 

As if I were a common coot: — it got my nanny, pard, 
Until I saw him gruffly halt our august president, 
Demanding card and password from that most 
distinguished gent! 

’Tiuas Robert Edward Underwood stood sergeant at 
the door 

And did his duty fearlessly ’till all our work was o’er 

It seems as tho ’twere yesterday, those days of 

zipp and zest. 

It seems as tho ‘twere yesterday; but Underwood’s 
gone West. 

Came Cleveland’s clever clergyman with Robert’s 
rule book armed, 

He smiled with ceaseless cheerfulness that consoled 
one and charmed ; 

The thankless task of “whip” was his — to. see we 
won our ends: 

He steered thru storm by rote and rule and yet 
retained his friends. 

‘ Twas Brewester Randall Allabough who poured the 
magic oil 

Which binds the bands of brotherhood when angry 
passions boil; 

He seemed the healthiest of all, the burliest and best, 
We thought he’d live for fifty years; but Allabough’s 
gone West. 

The one who always sat by me, and often interposed 
A bit of timely warning ere each deep discussion 
closed, 

Was stormy petrel of our flock, a fearless foe to 
fight— 

Son of the dark and bloody ground, a massive man 
of might: 

With my arm around his shoulder and my cheek 
against his cheek 

1 would pester Robert Irick ’till his gnarled old 
fingers’d creak 

As he formed the terse, tense phrases that came 
bubbling from his breast 

, . , , .Can it be that tough old bantam has cashed >n 
and journeyed West f 

We were not quite a hundred, each a healthy man 
and wise: 

We aimed to reach a ripe old age ere winging for 
the skies, 

And yet, to shield our loved ones should the unex- 
pected come, 

We kept our memberships paid-up It made a tidy 

sum. 

We were not quite a hundred: we’re already less 
by three. 

The next to up and wander West — will it be you or 
me? 

Please, God, when wifie sobs and sighs "How natural 
he looks,’’ 

She’ll find I’m paid-up months ahead in Brother 
Rowse’s books. 

HOSE well-meaning but misguided 
fraters who oppose admission of 
women to the N. F. S. D., on the 
ground of their alleged propensity 
to wrangle and disorganize a soci- 
ety, might well view the Aux-Sac — as the wo- 
men’s branch of the Silent Athletic Club, In- 
corporated, of Chicago is known. 


By J. F. MEAGHER 

Although the S. A. C. was organized eight 
years ago by “a bunch of kids,” it knew parlor 
periods and various rented “clubrooms” in and 
out of the “loop” before purchasing at half-price 
last April a stupendous $50,000 property, the 
luxurious Ridgeway club. Through all these 
years of vicissitude the ladies were permitted to 
“make themselves useful” (just as has been the 
policy in frat functions everywhere) but were 
never given any formal .recognition. 

Gib, the great Gib, changed all that. A month 
after purchasing the property Gibson’s pet 



TWO YOUNG GRANDMAS. 

Mrs. Adelia Perry Taylor, with umbrella, aged 75; mother of 
Mrs. F. P. Gibson and grandmother of Don Gibson, returned from 
overseas. Young lady in white is Mrs. Minnie Rapp Sullivan, 65. 

scheme, to make the women equal partners in 
the enterprise, was carried to sudden and suc- 
cessful fruition. 

Although there were never over 100 men on the 
S. A. C. roster at any one time during all these 
seven and a half years, the ladies organized last 
May with 64 charter members. 

Today there are 123 regular paid-up women 
on the rolls; and, under the fresh impetuous 
given by their activity, the male roll call lists 
nearly 150 names. 

Do the Aux-Sacs cause trouble? Disharmony? 
Cliques ? 

Not as you would notice, Mabel! 

Just the opposite! 

They have their own organization under their 
own officers, meeting the same night the men 
do, which is the Matheis Plan for admitting 
women to the N. F. S. D. They pay 25 cents 
monthly dues as against the 75 cents dues of 
their husbands and brothers; they have their 
own social functions at most of which their 
male co-workers are appreciative attendants, and 
in turn they are always ready to “lend a hand” 
whenever needed in the mens’ functions. 

And as for the influence they wield: my eye! 

No longer do the boys stamp gruffly in, wear- 
ing headgear set rakishly askew; instead, they 
enter with, the gentle courtesy of gentlemen, re- 
moving their hats and waiting respectfully for a 
proper introduction to the latest members of the 
Aux-Sac. No longer does money change hands 
at poker, rhum, or pool. No longer does the 
conversation tinge with questionable ancedotes. 
And do the boys miss these whilom standbys? 
If so, the ever increasing membership, and the 
ever larger attendance at social functions are 
false omens. 


Yet we fraters wouldn’t admit women at Phila- 
delphia! 

“FAIR PLAY FOR A-L-L THE DEAF”??? 
In the debasing argot of the street, oh brother, 
“Where d’ ye git that noise?” 

“Woman’s Ears Lost, Stolen or Where?” read 
a headline in Hearst’s Chicago American. The 
wondering reader then pursued a good half- 
column account of how a charming Chicago deaf 
lady offers a good reward for return of her ears — 
i. e., an airedale who possesses uncanny canine 
intelligence, warning her when the doorbell rings 
or the baby cries. 

The Dearborn Independent is authority for the 
statement that there is a movement afoot among 
health authorities to make deafness in children a 
reportable disease, on the assumption that deaf- 
ness, if taken in charge early enough, can be 
considerably decreased. 

Why not start with that most distinguished 
young deaf man, Thomas Alva Edison, who is 
growing as deaf as a post. It seems singular 
that this greatest inventor of our age can not 
invent some means to lessen or alleviate deaf- 
ness, if anybody can. 

’Tis getting to be quite a fad 
To Experiment on us, my lad. 

To the illustrious ranks of silent songsters, 
Terry, Long, Bowen, MacFarlane and the late 
May Martin Stafford, add another celeberity. 
Arthur G. Leisman, a youngster of 23 lately out 
of the Wisconsin school, and who lost his hear- 
ing at the age of seven or so, has published a 
bound volume of some two dozen choice poems 
under the title of “Old Wisconse.” 

This information will probably prompt Terry 
to issue his eleventh volume of verse, and Long 
his third. Nothing spurs a man on like spirited 
competition. 

i 

Talking about Terry; that lucky scout don’t 
hav*e to attend the movies for amusement. He 
lives only a block away from Douglas Fairbanks, 
the peerless comedian. 

Terry, by the way, is said to be “enjoying" 
learning to drive his new car. Enjoy, eh? 
Terry’s latest ebellition on autos, which will 
probably start something like this: 

Blinketty-blanketty-blunketty-blunk! 

I jumble a jolly old jingle on junk; 

I fill up the tank 

And cripple the crank — 

When I might as well try to burgle a bank! 

Oh, fussing with fickle and fretful old flivers 

Produces a poetic pain in my livers. 

“Oralistic Propaganda!” Thus the Chicago 
frats denominate the series of Yucatan gum 
advertisements pestering the billboards. They 
show the face of a very pretty girl, four feet 
high (the face, not the girl) articulating, verbal- 
izing, or just plain screaming, such words as 
“Yu-ca-tan.” To help out inadept lip-readers the 
pictures ar€ underlined with the Sounds the 
pretty girl is supposed to be yapping. 

USELESS CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR PROM- 
INENT NAD-FRATS: 

Dr. Cloud — A volume on “How to Read the 
Lips.” 

Editor Hodgson — Phonograph, or violin. 
Publisher Porter — Newly-invented patent trap 
for catching “type lice.” 
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Just a Few of Chicago’s Aux-Sacs 


Photo by H. F. Witte 


We, the graduates and friends of Gallaudet Col- 
lege here assembled, realizing that the education 
of the deaf is now passing thru a very critical period 
in its history wish to uphold the hands of our worthy 
President, Dr. Percival Hall and his corps of ex- 
cellent professors as they loyally champion the cause 
of the “'Combined” or more properly the “Elective” 
system for the education of the deaf everywhere which 
results in the greatest improvement mentally, indus- 
trially, and spiritually of the deaf, and also brings 
to them untold happiness and contentment. 

We also pledge him and them our hearty support 
in every way possible for the uplift of the deaf. 

That the many friends of our beloved Gallaudet 


Gallaudet, who could introduce pantomime and facial 
expressions along with the conventional signs, they 
become adequate for the hightest flights of oratory 
and the expression of the deepest emotions of the 
heart. They can be translated into English by one 
who is a master both of signs and English, but it 
must always be remembered that “signs” is a lan- 
guage just as much as English is a language, each 
with its own order and its own idioms. As well 
undertake to teach a two year old hearing child 
English and Latin without confusing him as to teach 
a seven year old child signs and English. Indeed the 
former is many times less difficult of achievement 
than the latter. It is too much to expect of the seven 
year old deaf children that they learn both these 
languages at once. 

If the deaf child is subnormal it is too much to 
expect him to learn such fine arts as speech and lip- 
reading at all, and as the signs are a language far 
easier for the deaf to acquire, the dull deaf should 
be trained to express their thoughts first through this 
language and then through written English. It can- 
not be too plainly understood that signs are not Eng- 
lish, but they are a separate and distinct language, 
and as signs are acquired with such facility by the 
deaf and English only after such arduous toil, a child 
who can express himself in signs is likely to forsake 
the English, which alone is of value to him, in com- 
municating with an English-speaking society. The 
signs are a language of value only when communi- 
cating with a deaf person who knows their meaning. 

— Georgia School Helper. 


GROWTH OF THE N. F. S. D. 

The 25th annual edition of "Statistics of Frater- 
nal Societies,” published by the Fraternal Monitor t 
has come to our notice. From this book we find the 
Society has been making steady progress from 1909 
to the present time. 

Perhaps the following statistics, quoted, may be of 
interest to many. The cost of management has grown 
from $2,429,30 in 1909 to $6,407.20 in 1918 but the 
cost of management per member has decreased from 
$3.00 in 1909 to $2.08 in 1918. The average age of 
members is 34 years. 

In 1909, $3,600 were paid in benefits; in 1918, the 
benefits paid amounted to $32,561.04. 

The total amount of insurance in force has grown 
from $87,000 on Jan. 1, 1910 to $2,719,750.00, Jan. 
1, 1919. 

• The number of members in good standing Jan. 1,. 
1910, was 774, while on Jan. 1, 1919, the number was 
3,640. 

There are now 67 subordinate lodges, called Divi- 
sions. 

On Jan. 1, 1919, the total assets amounted to $181,- 
961,68 while the liabilities were $8,013.21. 

Sick and accident benefits of $5.00 per week for ten 
weeks in any twelve months form a special feature of 
the Society. 

Isn’t this a society worthy of the backing of the 
deaf? Its growth has demonstrated that those who 
have had charge of its business affairs have been 
adhering to strict, business methods and should have 
the cordial support of all able-bodied men. Wives 
or prospective wives should take no less interest in 
the Society as it is largely for their own benefits. 

The Pelican hopes the day is not far distant 
when there are fully 10,000 members — and more. 
— Louisiana Pelican. 


Secretary Gibson — Copy of "How to Write 
Letters.” 

Treasurer Rowse — "McGuffin’s Easy Arithmetic 
for Beginners.” 

President Anderson — Prospectus of all the wild- 
cat oil corporations. 

Grand Trustee Rev. Flick — Extradition Laws 
and Timetables to Costa Rica, Zanzibar and 
Borneo. 

Vice-president Pach — Eastman Brownie kodak. 

Frank B. Pleasant (officeboy at Frat headquar- 
ters) — Alarm clock. 

Trustee Leiter — Deluxe edition of "How to be 
Happy though Married.” 

Vice-president Fisk — Fur overcoat. 

Vice- president Blake — Ear trumpet. 

Vice-president Rev. Tracy — Bottle of the Seven 
Sutherland Sister's Hair Oil. 

Vice-president Davis — Set of knitting needles. 

Trustee Barrows — Wall motto: ‘“Laugh and 
Grow Fat.” 

Vice-president Mcllvain — Palm leaf fan and 
recipe for iced temperance beverages. 

Treasurer MacFarlane — Copies of the Dick 
Merriwell and Fred Fearnot dime serials. 

Secretary Roberts — Bottle of "Anti-Fat.” 

Director Hanson — “How to Succeed as a Bolshe- 
vik.” 

Vice-president Rev. Kent — “Guide to New York.” 

Director Howard — Pair of swimming wings (I 
have never forgiven Howard for outswimm- 
ing me in the Lurline baths during the 1915 
convention in San Francisco. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Adopted by the Columbus Branch of thi Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association at a Dinn r given 
in honor of President Percival Hall W. dn. so ay 
evening December 10th last. 

Every official, whether of nation, state, county, city, 
village, or a College President, always likes to know 
that he has the confidence and the unqualified ap- 
proval of those whom he represents in all of his 
plans and undertakings, and that he is the official 
mouthpiece for his constituents, voicing their senti- 
ments and carrying out their wishes. 

With this thought in mind I wish to present the 
following: 


College may know our position, copies of this be sent 
to the editors of the Huff and Blue, the Ohio Chron- 
icle, and the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for publication, 
and The Silent Worker a copy be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Conferences of Superintendents and 
Principals now in session. 


TO BE SEGREGATED. 

We note with interest that the management of 
the Iowa School for the Deaf under its new superin- 
tendent, Dr. Edward A. Gruver, is to segregate all 
pupils who are allowed to use signs and also all 
pupils who are required to use speech and read the 
lips, thus making two schools, which are to be kept 
entirely separate and apart. In this way the Iowa 
School offers to the parents of the deaf a choice of the 
two rival methods, the manual or the oral ; but no 
longer at the Iowa School will the two be scrambled 
together in the inextricable confusion which now char- 
acterizes all the so-called “combined schools.” We 
also note with interest that the State of Florida has 
appropriated the money necessary to build some cot- 
tages in which beginning pupils will enter and be 
taught by purely oral methods. This eventuates in 
segregation of the oral department and by degrees 
it segregates the manual department. The cottage 
plan is generally considered by far the best for the 
training of the child. 

We congratulate Superintendents Gruver and Wal- 
ker on their progressive steps and we hope to see the 
fine day come when Georgia will catch up with them. 
We have reason to hope that the present legislature 
of our state at its next session will make appropria- 
tions that will enable us to report progress also. 

The "signs” as used by the deaf are a language far 
easier for them to learn than is the English language. 
The “signs” can be made to convey any idea or any 
relation whatever, and in the hands of a master like 


Los Angeles Deaf Picnicking on the Beach 
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| Religious, Fraternal, Social | 
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RELIGIOUS 

CHURCH MISSIONS TO THE DEAF. 
(Protestant Episcopal) 

New York City. St. Ann’s Church, 511 W. 148th Street. 

Rev. John Chamberlain, D. D., Vicar; Rev. John H, 
Kent, M. A., Curate. Services every Sunday 9 A. M. and 
3 P. M. For week-day gatherings in the “Parish House, 
see notices in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. Sunday services 
also held at stated intervals in Brooklyn, Jersey Ctiy, 
Newark, and other near by places. 

Philadelphia, Pa. All Souls’ Church, 16th above Allegheny 
Ave. Rev. C. O. Dantzer minister in-charge, 3432 N. 21st 
Street. Lay-Readers, J. S. Reider, W. H. Lipsett, & J. H. 
Pulver. Parish Visitor, Mrs. M. J, Syle. 

Services every Sunday 3 P. M. Bible Class, 4.30 P. M. 
First & Third Sundays also at 10.30 A. M. Week-day 
•meetings in the Parish House, Thursday afternoons and 
■evenings and Saturday evenings. Other days by appoint- 
ment. Sunday services at stated intervals in St. John’s, 
Camden, N. J., St. Paul’s, Chester, Pa., St. Andrew’s, 
■Wilmington, Del., Home for Aged & Infirm Deaf, Doyles- 
town, Pa., & Trinity Church, Trenton, N. J. 

New England Missions. The Rev. G. H. Hefflon, care of 
Y. M. C. A., Hartford, Conn. Minister-in-charge. Lay- 
Readers, Edwin W. Frisbee, Albert S. Tufts and J. S. 
Light. Parish Visitor, Mrs. C. M. Chase. 

St. Andrew’s Silent Mission, Trinity Parish House, 
•Copley Square, Boston. Services every Sunday at 11 A. M. 
Haverhill, Trinity Church, 1st Sunday, 3 P. M. Salem, 
Federal .St. Church, Second Sunday, 2.15 P. M. Lynn, St. 
Stephen’s, Third Sunday at 3 P. M., Everett, N. E. Home 
for Deaf-Mutes, Third Sunday at 3 P. M., Worcester, All 
Saints’, Fourth Sunday, at 3 P. M., Providence, R. I., Grace 
Church, Fourth Sunday, at 3 P. M. 

Diocese of Connecticut Hartford, Christ Church, first & 
third Sundays, at 3 P, M., Bridgeport, St. John’s Church, 
Park Avenue, second Sundays at 3 P. M. New Haven, 
Trinity Parish House, Temple St., second Sundays, at 7 
P. M. Waterbury, St. John’s Church Parish House, third 
Sundays at 7 P. M. Services at Pittsfield, and Springfield, 
Mass., by appointment. 

Dioceses of Western and Central New York and Albany. 

Missionary, the Rev. H. C. Merrill— (Address?, Appoint- 
ments, etc, later) 

Dioceses of Bethlehem, Harrisburg, Williamport. Pittsburg, 
and Erie. Missionary the Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Services by appointment. 

Diocese of Maryland. Missionary, The Rev. O. J. Wbildin, 
2100 N. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. Grace Deaf- 
Mute Mission, Grace & St. Peter’s Church, Park Avenue 
and Monument. Street, Baltimore. Services every Sunday 
3 P. M. Week-dav meetings in the Parish House every 
Friday evening. Services are also held in St. Paul’s, 
Frederick, every second Sunday of the month at 11 A. M., 
'St. John’s Hagerstown, second Sunday, 8 P. M.. Emma- 
nuel Church, Cumberland, second Monday, 8 P. M., Other 
places by appointment. 

Dioceses of Washington and the Virginias. Missionary (to 
be appointed) Washington, D. C. Services in the Chapel 
of the Good Shepherd, every Sunday at 11 A. M., Richmond, 
Va., Services or Bible Class meetings in St. Andrew’s 
Church, S. Laurel and W. Beverly Sts., at 3 P. M. every 
Sunday. Social meetings, every Friday evening at 8 P. M. 
Wheeling, W. Va. Services in St. Matthew’s Church, 

Chapline & 15th Sts, at 2.30 P. M. every Sunday. 
Other times by appointment, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Lynchburg, Danville, Roanoke, Bristol, Virginia; Charle 
ston, Huntine-ton, Fairmont. Clarksburg, Grafton, Parker- 
sburg, West Virginia, and other places services by appoint- 
ment. 

Mid-Western Dioceses. Missionary — The Rev. Clarence 

W- Charles, 472 Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio. (Schedule 
of services to be announced) Se’wices in Canton, St. Paul’s 
Church, every third Sunday at 2 P. M., Akron, St. Paul’s 
everv third and fourth Sundays, at 7.30 P. M. By Mr. 
"W. F. Durian, Lay-Reader, 356 Carroll Street, Akron, Ohio. 
Chicago. All Angel’s Church for the Deaf, 6122 Indiana 
Ave. The Rev. George F. Flick, Priest-in-charge, 214 
East 55th Street, Chicago, Til. Services every Sunday at 
3 P,. M. Holy Communion first Sunday at 11 A. M. 
Meetings in the Parish House by appointment. Services 
outside Chicago by appointment. 

Diocese of Missouri. St. Louis. St. Thomas Mission for 
the Deaf, located a* Christ Church Cathedral. 13th & 
Locust Streets. The Rev. J. H. Cloud, M. A., D. D. 2606 
Virginia Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., Minister-in-charge. A. 
O. Steidemann, Lav- Reader. Miss Hattie L- Deem, Sunday 
School Teacher.^ Sunday School at 9.30 A. M., Sunday 
Services, at 10.45 A. M. Lectures, socials and other events 
according to local annual programmes and special announce- 
ments at services . 

Southern Dioceses. The Rev. H. Lorraine Tracy. Mission- 
ary, 917 Asia Street, Baton Rou*re, La. Services every 
Sunday at 3 P. M., in St. Paul’s New Orleans. Services 
at other points by appointment. 

Diocese of North Carolina. Missionary, The Rev. Roma 
C. Fertnne. Durham. N. C. Services pvenr Sunday after- 
noon, in St. Philip’s Church, Durham, N. C. Other places 
by appointment. 

Diocese of Los Angeles. Ephphatha Mission for the Deaf, 
St. Paul’s pro-catheral Parish House, 523 S. Olive St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. The Rev. Clarence E. Webb, Mission- 
ary-in-charge. Services every Sunday afternoon at 3 P. M. 

METHODIST-ESPISCOPAL MISSIONS 

Chicago, 111. Pastor, the Rev. Philip J. Hasenstab, 4426 
Calumet Ave. 

Baltimore, Md. Christ Church for the Deaf. Pierce St., cor. 

Schroeder St. The Rev. D. E. Meylan, 949 W. Franklin 
street. Services every Sunday afternoon at 3.30 o’clock. 

REFORMED PRESBYSTERIAN CHURCH 

Pittsburgh. Eighth St., Between Penn Avenue & Duquesne 
Way. The Rev. T. H. Acheson Pastor. Mrs. J. M. 
Keith, Interpreter. 

LUTHERAN MISSIONS FOR THE DEAF 
York Mission. Rev. A. Boll, 147 E. 33rd St., New 
York City, N. Y. New York, Parish House, 145th St. 
and Convent Ave,, Sunday School for pupils of the N. Y. 
Institution for the Deaf, 9 a. m., third floor. Service or 


instruction at 10.45 a. m. Brooklyn, Immanual Lutheran 
Church, 177 S. 9th., every Sunday, 3 p. m. Jersey City, 
Lutheran Church, Greenville, on Warner Ave., monthly, 
first Sunday, 8 p. m. Kingston, N. Y,, by appointment. 
Detroit Mission. Vacant; served by Rev. W. Gielow, 
North Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Our Savior’s Church, 
Pulford off Meldrum, 1st and 3rd Sundays, 10:30 a. m. 
Toledo, Lutheran Church, Vance and Ewing Sts., first 
Sunday of month, 2 :30 p. m. Cleveland, Anditorium, 
Prospect and 30th Sts., monthly, Saturday evening before 
first Sunday, 8 p. m. Jenera, in Mr. Blackburn’s home on 
the following Saturdays: Dec. 7th March 8th, June 7th, 
7 :30 p. m. Ft. Wayne, St. Paul’s Auditorium, Barr and 
Madison Sts., monthly save in December, March, and June, 
9 a. m. New Haven, bi-monthly, beginning with Sept., on 
the last Sunday of the month, 2:30 p. m., Lutheran Church. 
Flint, bi-monthly, beginning with October, on the last Sun- 
day of December, 2 :30 p. m., Y. M. C. A. Mt. Clemens, in 
the homes of the deaf, by appointment. 

Chicago Mission. Rev. A. C. Dahms. 2028 Cortez St., 
Chicago, Our Savior’s Church, 2127 Crystal St., Sundays 
and other holy days, 3 p. m. South Bend, Ind.. Lutheran 
school, 410 W. Jefferson St., monthly, 3rd Wednesday, 8 
p. m. St. Joseph, Mich., Lutheran Church, Pearl and 
Court Sts., monthly, 3rd Tuesday, 7 :30 p. m. Crystal 
Lake, 111., Homes of deaf, monthly, last Sunday. Aurora. 
111., Luth. Church, Jackson and Benton Sts., monthly 3rd 
Sunday, 7 :30 p. m. Valparaiso, Ind., by appointment. 
Kankakee, 111., by appointment. Bremen, Ind., by appoint- 
ment. 

Milwaukee Mission. Rev. T. M. Wangerin, 1711 Meinecke 
^Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Milwaukee, Emmanuel Chapel, 
1711 Meinecke Ave., Sundays and other holy days, 10 a. m. 
Oshkosh, Wis., Trinity Lutheran Church, Bowen and 
School Sts., monthly, 2nd Wednesday, 7 :30 p. m. Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 7th St., near 
Indiana, monthly, 3rd Tuesday, 7 :30 p. m. Racine, Wis.. 
St. John’s Church, Erie and Kewaunee Sts., monthly, 3rd 
Sunday, 2 :30 p. m. La Crosse, Wis., Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
bi-monthly, 3rd Wednesday, 8 p. m. Wausau, Wis., Resi- 
dence, 618 Central Ave., trimonthly. Merrill, Wis., Trinity 
Church, 109 State St., trimonthly. 

Minneapolis Mission. Rev. J. L- Salvner, 1221 22nd Ave. 

N., Minneapolis, Minn. Minneapolis, Grace Chapel, 
Girard and 22nd Ave. N., Sundays and other holv days, 
11 a. m. Duluth, Y. M. C. A., monthly, last Sunday, 

8 p. m. Sioux Falls, S. D., Zion School, first Wednesday, 

7 :45 p. m. Fargo, N. D., 112 4th St., N., Thursday after 
2nd Wednesday, 8 p. m. Grand Forks, 608 S. Third St., 
Friday after 2nd Wednesday, 7 :45 p. m. Devils Lake, 
State School, Saturday after 2nd Wednesday. 

St. Paul Mission. Rev. J. Schumacher, 687 Lafond St., St. 

Paul Minn. St. Paul, Trinity School, Tilton and Waba- 
sha. Sundays and other holy days, 11 a. m. Winona, St. 
Martin’s Church, Monthly, second Sunday or Monday, 

7 :30 p. m. Lake City, bi-monthly, second Sunday, 4 p. m. 
Red Wing, bi-monthly, second Monday, 7 :30 p. m. Still- 
water, monthly first Sunday, 3 :30 p. m. Gaylord, monthly, 
first Monday, 1 p. m. Eau Claire, Wis., 310 Broadway, 
third Saturday, 3 p. m. 

St. Louis Mission. Rev. C. Schubkegel, 4536 Labadie Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis, Grace Lutheran Church, 
Garrison and St. Louis Ave., 2nd and last Sundays, 3 p. m. 
St. Charles, Mo., Homes of deaf, monthly, last Sunday 
10 a. m. Evansville, Ind., 134 E. Indiana St., bi-monthly, 
1st Sunday, 10 a. m. Indianapolis, Ind., Lutheran Church, 
717 S. New Jersey St., bi-monthly, 1st Sunday, 9:30 a. m. 
Louisville, Ky., Lutheran Church, 1125 E. Broadway, bi- 
monthly, first Sunday, 7 :30 p. m. Jacksonville, 111., 
monthly* 3rd Sunday, Religious instruction in State School, 

9 a. m. Services in homes of the deaf at 2 :30 p. m. 

Kansas City Mission. Rev. O. C. Schroeder, 4225 Paseo 

Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo., Lutheran 
Church, 16th and Cherry Sts., 1st and 3rd Sundays, 3 p. m. 
Omaha, Nebr., Lutheran Church, Benson Sta., 2nd Sunday 

2 :30 p. m. Wichita, Kan., Lutheran Church, 322 Ellis Ave., 
monthly, Wednesday after 3rd Sunday, 8 p. m. Topeka, 
Kan., Lutheran Church, Second and Van Buren Sts., 
monthly, Tuesday after 3rd Sunday, 8 p. m. Sioux City, 
la., New Lutheran School, 614 Jennings St., monthly, 
Friday before 2nd Sunday, 8 p. m. Omaha, Nebr., State 
School, 3223 North 45th St., by appointment, 2nd and 4th 
Sundays. Olathe, Kan., State School, monthly^ in evening 
of 1st Sunday in Chapel. Council Bluffs, la., State School, 
second Saturday, 7:45 p. m. Beatrice, Nebr., Homes of the 
deaf, by appointment. Lincoln, Nebr., 1400 South St., 
second Thursday. Richmond, Mo., tri-monthly, b:y 
appointment. 

California Mission. Rev. N. F. Jensen, 312 S. Glassell 
St., Orange. Cal. Los Angeles, Cal., Trinity Lutheran 
Church, W. 18th and Cherry Sts., 2nd and 4th Sundays, 

3 p. m. San Diego, Cal., by appointment. Porterville, 
Cal., by appointment. 

Northwest Pacific Mission. Rev. Geo. W. Gaertner, 1628 
20th Ave., Seattle, Wash. Seattle, Wash., Trinity 
Lutheran Church, 22nd Ave. and E. Union St., 1st and 
3rd Sundays, 3 p. m. Spokane, Wash., W. Third Ave. 
and Division St., Tuesdays after 1st and 3rd Sundays, 8 
p. m. and 5th Sunday of month, 3 p. m. Portland, Ore., 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Williams and Graham Aves., 
2nd and 4th Sundays, 3 p. m. Salem, Ore., State School, 
monthly. Vancouver, Wash., State School, 2nd and 4th 
Sundays, 10:30 a. m. Tacoma, Wash., by appointment. 
Lutheran School For The Deaf, North Detroit, Mich. The 
object of this school is to give its pupils a thorough 
Christian and common education. The regular course of 
instruction occupies from 7 to 8 years. Children are 
admitted from the age of 7 years on. Full information 
and application blanks may be obtained from Rev. Wm. 
Gielow, Supt. North Detroit, Mich. 

DIOCESE OF WASHINGTON AND THE VIRGINIAS 
ST. ANDREW’S SILENT MISSION 

Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston. 

DIOCESE OF CONNECTICUT 

Rev. G. H. Hefflon, Minister. 

Autumn, 1919. 

PITTSBURGH REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 

Eighth St., between Penn Avenue and Duquesne Way. 

Rev. T. H. Acheson, Pastor. Mrs. J. M. Keith, Mute 
Interpreter. 

BALTIMORE METHODIST DEAF-MUTES MISSION. 

.Rev. D. E. Moylan, Pastor, 949 W. Franklin Street... 
Rev. J. A. Branflick, Assistant, 1002 W. Franklin Street. 
Services at Christ M. E. Church for the Deaf, Pierce 
Street, Corner of Schroeder Street, every Sunday at 3 :30 
p. m. 

Chicago Methodist Episcopal, Chicago. — Pastor, Philip J. 

Hascntab, 4426 Calumet Ave. S. E. Cor. N. Clark and 
W. Washington Streets. 


FRATERNAL 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF. 

„ (Chartered by the State ol Illinois) 

Home Office: 21 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Klines* 

DIVISION DIRECTORY. 


Room 301, 21 N. LaSalle St„ Chicago, IU. 
DETROIT, No. 2, 176 E. Jefferson Ave. — First Saturday., 
c . '' hiteheatl, 1346 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

SAGINAW, No. 3, Second Thursday. William J. 

t _.^20 ^’ an Etten St., Saginaw Mich. 

LOUISVILLE, No. 4, Robinson Hall — First Saturday* 
t ^ ue her, 1013 E- Kentucky St., Louisville. Ky. 

LITTLE ROCK, No. 5, First We/nesday Charlre F. 

xt iV-rL’-a* 0 .P em - Pt S- & Litho Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
NASHUA, No. 7, Lafayette Hall — First Saturday. Rich- 
ard Luce, 4 Berkeley St., Nashua, N. H. 

TON, No. 8, 127 S. Main St. — First Saturday. 

Jackson Bates, 43 Calm St., Dayton, Ohio. 

-CITY, No. 9, White Eagle Hall — First Monday. 
^\^ awi £ nce ’ 806 N - He,1 7 St., Ba >- City, Mich. 
CINCINNATI, No. 10, Court & Central Ave. — First 

^tontay. Emil Schneider, 1859 Kinney Ave., Cincinnati* 

EVANSVILLE, No. 11, Y. M. C. A.— First Monday, 
x- *718 Canal St., Evansville, Ind. 

^ mr H V I LLK, No. 12, Y. M. C. A. — First Saturday. 
c Thomas A Ogilvie, 714 Benton Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
SPRINGFIELD, No. 13, Zimmerman Bldg. — Second 
Saturday. Perry R. McMurray, 2501 Beatrice St.* 
Springfield, Ohio. 

OLATHE, No. 14, First Tuesday. E. H. Mcllvain, Lock 
Box 212, Olathe, Kan. 

^°* 15’ 424 Buckliam St. — First Tuesday. James 

J^ vart i 408 w * Court St.. Flint, Mich. 

TOLEDO, No. 16, Kapp Hall — First Saturday. John 
,E- Curry, 3707 Homewood Ave., W. Toledo., Ohio. 
MILWAUKEE, No. 17, S. W. corner Third &. State 
x,-, ts '~7 First Saturday. Samuel Sutter, 1403 20th St.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

COLUMBUS, No. 18, I. O. O. F. Hall — Second Saturday. 

Ldwjn l Holycross. 910 E. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. 
KNOXVILLE, No. 20, K. of P. Hall— First Friday. 

Palmer, P. O. Box 590, Knoxville, Tenn. 
CLEVELAND, No. 21, West Side Turn Hall — First 

Saturday. Prank M. Bauer, 14207 Strathmore Ave., E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 22, I. O. O. F. Hall— First Wed- 
nesday Harry V. Jackson, 811 N. Jefferson Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GREATER NEW YORK, No, 23, 360 Fulton St.. 

Brooklyn— First Saturday. Millard B. Greene, 57 St. 
Nicholas Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. LOUIS, No. 24, 3549 Olive St. — First Friday. A. O. 

Steidemann. 1444 Shawmut Place., St. Louis, Mo. 

N LW HAVEN, No. 25, 201 Meadow St. — First Saturday. 

62 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
HOLVOKE, No. 26, Bridge Street Turn Hall — First 
Saturday Amo Klopfer, 22 Jackson St., Holyoke. Mass. 
T.OS AXT.FT T7Q XJrv 77 7in c n i a_„ t?- _ 


day- . ^ 450 s - Pr yor St., Atlanta, Ga. 

PHILADELPHIA, Ao. 30, 1626 Arch St, — First Sattzr- 

„ Brady. 426 Locust St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
KANSAS CITY, No. 31, Swedish Hall, 23rd & Summit 
Sts. — First Saturday. Matt A. Horn, 300 Ord St.. 
Kansas C:ty. Mo. 

OMAHA, No. 32, Omaha, Neb. Swedish Auditorium — 
Second Saturday. P. L. Axling, 501 First Ave., CouncU 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

NEW ORLEANS, No. 33, Y. M. C. A. — First Wednea- 
La a ' Morrls Lahasky, 205 S. Rampart St., New Orleans, 

KALAMAZOO, No. 34, First Wednesday. Fred H 
WTieeler, P- O. Box 614., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

No - 2 Boylston Place— First Saturday. 

William H. Battersby, 122 W’aterhill St., Lvnn., Boston. 
Mass. 

PITTSBURGH, No. 36, McGeagh Bldg. — First Satur- 
day. Frank A. Leitner, 1220 Braddock Ave., Pitts- 
ourgh. Pa. 

HARTFORD, No. 37, Odd Fellows’ Temple — First 
Saturday. Edgar C. Luther, 63 Whitman Ave., West 
Hartford, Conn. 

MEMPHIS, No. 38, Y. M. C. A. — First Wednesday. 

John A. Todd. 36/ Gaston Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
PORTLAND (Me.), No. 39, 514 Congress St. — Second 

x Saturday. William O. Kimball, 48 Gilman St., Portland 
Maine. 

BUFFALO, No. 40, Mizpah Hall, Ferry and Herkimer 
Sts. — I’irst Saturday. Philip J. Maue, 1045 W r est Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PORTLAND (Ore.) No. 41, 129 Fourth St.— Second 

Saturday. John O. Reichle, 900 E. Sixth St., N. Port- 
land. Ore. 

NEW’ ARK, No. 42, 210 Market St.— First Saturday. E. 

C. Ellsworth, 393 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 

PRO\ IDENCE, No. 43, 850 Westminster St. — First 

R Saturday. A. J. Myers, 399 West Ave., Pawtucket. 

SEATTLE, No. 44, Liberty Building — First Saturday 
Albert w - Wright, Route 2, Box 324B., Seattle, Wash. 
UTICA, No. 45, Maccabee’s Hall — Second Saturday. 

John H. Thomas, Frankfort, N. Y. 

W ASHINGTON, No. 46. N. E- Masonic Temple — First 
Wednesday. W. P. Souder, 308 Ninth St., N, E- 
Washington. D.- C. 

BALTIMORE. No. 47, 114 N. Paca St.— Second Satur- 
day. William W. Duvall, 1300 E. Fort St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

SYRACUSE, No. 48, Whitlock Memorial Bldg. — Second 
Saturday. Styles R. W r oodworth, 132 Cannon St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, No. 49, First W’ednesday. Laurence 
James. 1007 N. Seventeenth St., E.. Cedar Rapids, la. 
HUNTINGTON, No. 50, First Saturday. James A. 

Pring, 1910 Third Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 

ALBANY, No. 51, 50 State St. — Second Saturday. Fred 
Lloyd. 52 Hibbard St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER, No. 52, Engineers’ Hall— Second Satur- 
day. Rolland B. Maxson, 32 Lehigh Ave., Rochester. 
N. Y. 

SAN FRANCISCO, No. 53, 44 Page St.— First Satur- 
day. W’alter Hannan. 4244 19th St., San Franciso, CaL 
READING, No. 54, 8th & Penn Sts. — First Saturday. 

Tolin W 7 ise, 342 N. Fourth St.. Reading, Pa. 

AKRON, No. 55, 127 S. Main St. — First Saturday. 

Fraak A. Andrew jeski, 1656 Preston Ave., East Akron* 
Ohio. 

SALT LAKE CITY, No. 56, First Saturday. John IX 
Rowan. 231 Atlas Block., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

City. Utah. 

ROCKFORD, No. 57, Mead Bldg., S. Main St. First. 

Thursday. Fred W. A. Hammer, 1428 Rural St., Rock- 
Cord, 111. 
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■SPRINGFIELD, No. 58, 321 Unity Building-First 

Saturday. Arthur C. Johnson, 309 E. Monroe St., Spring- 

DAVENPORT, No. 59, I. O. O. F. Hall, 510 Brady St.- 
Second Saturday. Charles M. Sharrar, 2024 1-2 W. 
Sixth St.. Davenport, Iowa. „ , _ , 

WORCESTER, No. 60, 306 Main St.— Second Saturday. 

Frank E- Lander, 23 Cheever St., Worcester, Mass. 

St. PAUL, No. 61, Charles Thompson Memorial Hall- 
Second Saturday. Fairview and Marshall Ayes., John 
A. Bcnolkin, 912 N. E. University Ave., Minneapolis, 

FORT WORTH, No. 62, W. O. W. Hall, Rosen Heights 
— First Monday. Joseph T. Sprouse, 1404 1 / 2 N. Main St., 
Fort Worth, Texas. . _ , — . 

DALLAS, No. 63, Labor Temple — First Saturday. Elmer 
E. Disz, 4216 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Texas. 
DENVER, No. 64, First Wednesday. Daniel Decker, 
Weaver Hall. 1421 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 
WATERBURV, No. 65, Garden Hall— Second Saturday. 

William O’Connell, 31 Central Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 
BRIDGEPORT. No. 66, Carpenter Hall— Second Satur- 
day. Gilbert P. Marshall, 60 Sixth St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 67, 48 Pynchon St. — First Saturday. 

John E. Haggertv, 807 Liberty St., Springfield, Mass. 
WACO. No. 68. First Wednesday. Thomas E. Childers, 
921 Proctor St., Waco, Texas. 

OGDEN, No. 69, First Thursday. William Cole, 3544 
Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. _ . 

PITTSFIELD. No. 70, 264 North St. — Second Saturday. 

Walter H. Sears, Depot St., Dalton Mass. 

BANGOR, No. 71, 121 Main St.— First Saturday. 

Albert L. Carlisle, 27 Forest Ave., Bangor. Maine. 
KENOSHA, No. 72, G. A. R. Hall — Second Saturday. 
Samuel E- Brown, 266 Fremont Ave., Kenosha, Whs. 

SOCIAL 


The Deaf-Mutes’ Union League 139 West 125th Street 
N. Y. C. 

Los Angeles Silent Club Red Men’s Hall 337 l /z South Hill 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. w xr 

Silent Athleti: Club 238 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Jersey Deaf Mute Society— 210 Market St, Newark. 

President, Julius Aaron; Rec. Secretary. Isaac 1 J. Lowe; 
Financial Sec., Samuel Eber ; Treasurer, Edward C. 
Els worth. Meetings last Saturday of each month. 


MET HIS MATCH 

Struck by the notice, “Iron Sinks” in a shop window, 
a wag went inside and said that he was perfectly aware 
of the fact that “iron sank.” 

Alive to the occasion, the smart shop keeper retaliated: 

“Yes, and tie flies, but wine vaults, sulphur springs, jam 
rolls, grass slopes, music stands, 

Niagara Falls, moonlight walks, sheep run, 

Kent hops and holidays trips, scandal spreads, standard 
weighs, India rubber tires, the organ stops, the world goes 
round, trade returns and” — 

But the visitor had bolted. After collecting his thoughts 
he returned and, showing his head at the doorway, shouted: 
“Yes I know, and marble busts.” — Irish W r orld. 



Anatomical 

Models 


THE LARYNX PHANTOM 


ALSO 

HISTORY MAPS 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS 

16 Maps on Ancient History 

23 Maps on European History 
10 Maps on War Aims 

24 Maps on American History 
10 Maps on Political Geography 

All the maps edited by the foremost historians and 
geographers in the land, — by men who stand at the 

head of their profession. 

(S W-10-19) 

For further particulars fill in coupon below and 

mail. Check below according to your interest. 

..Ancient History Maps ..Political Geography Maps 
..European History Maps .. Anatomical Models 
.» American History Maps . .Anatomical Charts 
..War Aims Maps ..Politico-Relief Maps 

DENOYER - GEPPERT CO. 
School Map Publishers 

Makers of Anatomical Models 


460 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 


THOUGHTS | 

About the Deaf 
By ONE OF THEM 

f 


N THE Philadelphia Record Motion- 
Play Magazine there is an article 
bearing this headline: “Wants 
Screen Star to Stop Speaking Before 
the Camera,” and this sub-title: 
“Film Folks Who Try to ‘Register’ by Speaking 
Forget that Pantomime is More Effective in 
Pictures.” 

I wish I could reproduce the article in full. 
Space forbidding, here are the first two paragraphs : — 

“ ‘I wish there were a law making it a criminal 
offense for a screen actor to speak before the camera.’ 

So says Cecil B. deMille, Master producer. And 
here are a few of the reasons for this statement : 

“ ‘Obiviously, words do not register on the screen. 
But all too often, the actors lose sight of the fact. 
Instead of ‘putting over’ the idea in pantomime they 
rely upon the spoken word. The result is very 
satisfactory to the handful of spectators who witness 
the scene in the making, but the same scene on the 
screen resembles two ducks quacking at one an- 
other.’ ” 

And here are the three last paragraphs : — 

“‘The day is coming — and it is not far distant — 
when the voice will be completely barred from the 
studio stage, excepting always in the case of spoken 
titles, I hope we shall see a daj r when to all intents 
and purposes, my wish regarding a law on the subject 
will have been granted. 

“ ‘With the coming of that day, we will have better 
pictures. One r nas only to consider the great actors 
and actresses of the screen to be convinced of this. 
Consider any really great film actor — and you will 
see that he seldom relies upon his vocal powers to 
project his idea. 

“ ‘Fortunate is the actor who has learned this 
lesson. And fortunate is the director who works 
with such an actor, for one of his greatest handicaps 
is removed by the elimination of the voice.’ ” 



Can all this mean that some day there will arise 
great film stars from our ranks? Will the movies 
prove a new and lucrative field of endeavor for the 
deaf ? 

* * * 

How often have you been amused at the efforts of 
the pure oralsts to prove that the difference between 
man and animal is that the former possesses speech, 
the latter destitute thereof. Hence, they would con- 
clude, a deaf person who doesn't speak must be look- 
ed upon more as an animal than a man. 

But ask them if a horse can spell on his fingers 
or if a cow uses the sign language, and they become 
temporarily speechless. 

Other and different views on this same question 
were entertained by one Rene Descartes who lived 
over three hundred years ago ; who has been called 
the father of modern philosophy; who is still ac- 
knowledged the profoundest of the many great phi- 
losophers France has given the world ; and who did 
us deaf the honor of mention in his “Discourse on 
Method,” a work that will still exist when we are 
called “those ancients who flourished in the year 
ic>20.'’ Descartes maintained that animals are of a 
nature wholly different from man ; and that they 
have no soul and no reason. Hear him : 

“It is highly deserving of remark that there are no 
men so dull or stupid, not even idiots, as to be in- 
capable of joining together different words, and there- 
by constructing a declaration by which to make their 
thoughts understood ; and that on the other hand, 
there is no animal, however perfect or happily cir- 
cumstanced which can do the like. Nor does this 
inability arise from want of organs : for we observe 
that magpies and parrots can utter words like our- 
selves, and yet are unable to speak as we do, that 
is, so as to show that they understand what they say ; 
in the place of which men bom deaf and dumb, and 
thus not less, but rather more than the brutes, 


destitute of the organs which others use in speaking,, 
are in the habit of spontaneously inventing certain 
signs by which they discover their thoughts to those 
who, being usually in their company, have leisure to 
learn their language. And this proves not only that 
brutes have less reason than man, but that they have 
none at all.” 

It is true that the Darwin theory has long since 
upset those conclusions. Nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that in this present stage of evolution, man 
has so far outgrown the animal state that were he to 
lose his sight and hearing he would be in danger of 
resembling the “Miracle Man.” 


THE CHALLENGE • 

By Joshua Reade 

The Egotist, who small of head, 

Of knowledge dwarfed in store ; 

Too often ventures into fields, 

Where Fate has gone before. 

‘Twas across the Log of Reason 
The see-saw silent stood ; 

The Egotist just challenged Fate, 

To see-saw if it would. 

“Delighted, surely I’ll accept” 

The voice of Fate then said; 

“I’ll flip you like a copper cent 
And stand you on your head.” • 

The see-saw on the level log, 

The Ego on the seat ; 

When Fate dropped on the other end, 
Then Ego beat retreat. 

Disgusted crippled Ego, 

Who sought in vain for aid ; 

Then taxed his strength to lift the weight,. 
That Fate upon him laid. 

Thus, human life’s an old see-saw, 

That’s moved by smile or frown ; 

The force of favor buoys us up, 

It’s Fate that throws us down. 


A young lady who taught a class of small boys in the 
Sunday School desired to impress on them the meaning, 
of returning thanks before a meal. Turning to one of the 
class, whose father was deacon in the church, she asked 
him : 

“William, what is the first thing your father says when 
he sits down to the table?'’ 

“He says, 'Go slow with the butter, kids; it’s forty 
cents a pound,” replied the youngster. 
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HALCYON DAYS AND TROUT 

(Continued from page 92) 
of logs and trees, and drove on ahead at a stiff 
trot. After considerable trouble Sam managed 
to get started, and as we were all about half 
frozen by the sudden change in temperature, his 
wife, “Chum” and I decided to run on ahead in 
order to get warmed up, at the same time keep 
within sight of Aaron, as it was up to him to 
select our camping place. After we had gone 
about a quarter of a mile, Sam called to us he 
had lost my suitcase from the wagon which neces- 
sitated going back to look for it. It was found 
where he had turned around, smashed all to 
pieces, as one of the wheels had passed directly 
through the center of it. Luckily I had taken 
my camera out but a short time before. If it had 
been in the case it would have been broken and 
this article would have appeared without 
illustrations. The trail from the place where the 
case was lost was almost impassable, and several 
times the wagons came near toppling over. And 
all this time it rained, but as we were in the midst 
of a great pine and spruce forest, we were not 
drenched, as we would have been in the open. 
Thund'er roared and crashed as it does only in 
the mountains. Each peal echoed and reechoed 
several times before it would die out in the 
distance. 

Finally the storm ceas'ed with the same sudden- 
ness as it had broken, and the sun was soon 
shining again. We soon reached a verdant, 
flower-strewn meadow, which we crossed, and at 
its upper edge found an ideal place to pitch our 
tents among the pines and spruces but a short 
distance from one of the many lakes which are on 
the Mesa. In about an hour’s time everything 
was ready for our week’s stay. We were all tired 
out by the long, tiresome journey, but as tired as 
we were, all went fishing as soon as supper was 
over. 

Now it is a well established fact that trout rise 
freely to bait or fly right after a storm, and that 
this is true was made evident, as we caught as 
many we wanted. As the shades of night came 
on we returned to camp, and, after an hour spent 
lying around the campfire, sought our beds — beds 
of the boughs of the fragrant spruce. 

****** 

It is impossible to go into details over the lazy, 
hazy, care-free days spent at the Grand Mesa. 
It would make too long an article. Of course, 
there were days when very few trout were caught, 
but this in no way interfered with the pleasures 
of the nomadic life we were leading. We were 

imbued with the spirit of the out-of-doors, 
and we enjoyed it, reveled in it. Then there were 
days when the trout took the bait before it had 
hardly touched the water. It was Sam, always 
Sam who made the best catch, and he invariably 
caught the largest. There were no boats on the 
Take nearest us, so we constructed a raft out of 
logs which lilted the shore, and in this manner 
many trout were caught when they were not 
taking the bait close to shore. 

I never camped in more pleasant surroundings. 
The little park, or meadow was strewn with all 
the flora of the mountains and the prairites. 
Columbines, Prairie Gold, the Lupine, Blazing 
Stars and the Daisy grew everywhere. The 
pasture was excellent, so the horses did not stray 
far from camp. Everything was aglow with 
bloom. , 

And such beautiful evenings! It would have 
been wicked to have wasted our time indoors 
at such a time. Up above the stars glittered with 
the brilliancy of the stars in the north country, 
and were reflected into the still waters of the 
gem-like lake with startling vividness. Often 
“Chum” and I would sit by the lake and gaze at 
them, and at the dark outlines of the hills that 
rose- and fell about us. Very few words were 
spoken, 'for it was not necessary — we both knew 
and understood. Often we would come back 
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from the lake late at night, rebuild the campfire, 
linger a couple of hours longer, lying on the 
ground, Indian fashion, our toes to the fire, 
watching the sparks ascend straight upward until 
lost to sight among the spruce. Yes, the wood- 
land spell was upon us. And at last, when we 
sought our mattresses of sprite boughs, we 
would fall asleep within view of the crackling 
embers; and the lake and the stars looked in at 
our open door. 

************ 

“Chum” was an indifferent fisherman. Some 
days she wanted to go, then there were days 
when all my persuasion would not move her. 

“O-o-oh — I don’t want to go fishing; I just 
h-a-t-e it. Go on yourself — I’m t-i-r-e-d.” 

So in most cases I started out alone, but after 
being out an hour or so, a glance backward 
invariably showed her coming toward me. And 
then she would keep me busy baiting her hook 
or untangling her line, or helping get a snagged 
hook loose. But, in spite of all this, I enjoyed 
her companionship immensely. One day I went 
to the upper lake, as I had discovered where 
several large trout were in the habit of keeping, 
thinking I would be able to land some of them, 
as the afternoon was rather dark and cloudy. 
Soon after I started fishing a strong wind came 
up, and the temperature fell with amazing rap- 
idity. I was not prepared for such an emergency, 
having only a thin raincoat with me. It began 
to rain, then it grew colder, and I fairly shivered, 
and at times my teeth clicked together, and just 
as I was reeling in to return to camp, I glanced 
down the lake, knowing it was about time for 
her to turn up, as was customary, and sure 
enough, she was coming as fast as she could. 
She was wearing a heavy coat, and as she drew 
near and saw me shivering, off came her coat 
which she insisted I should put on. She was 
angry, too, for she had warned me not to go so 
thinly clad, and the scolding I received that 
afternoon still rings in my mind as clearly as tho 
it was but yesterday. As the rain continued we 
sought shelter under the spruces where hardly 
a drop reached us. Then, as soon as the storm 
had passed, we wended our way to camp. Only 
one fair sized trout rewarded my efforts that after- 
noon. 

This happened the same day that Sam and 
Charlie, Aaron and Willard hitched up the team 
and drove to another lake about five miles from 
camp, which we had heard fairly swarmed with 
trout. The same storm had reached them, but 
with greater violence, as they were at a higher 
and more open place. They said that within ten 
minutes from being warm and comfortable, they 
seemed to have been suddenly transferred to the 
frigid zone. And when they reached camp that 
evening, they were so stiff and cold they could 
hardly get out of the wagon. To see them hug 
the fire was one of the most comical, as well 
as strangest sights imaginable for it was the 
middle of July! In spite of all the hardships 
they endured to reach the lake, and being caught 
in the storm, they brought back the nicest bunch 
of trout I have ever seen. It took “Chum” and I 
over an hour to clean part of them that evening 
by the light of the campfire. 

So much for the Grand Mesa as a fisherman’s 
paradise. 

************ 

With the hearty appetite which comes from 
such an outing in the mountains, there was 
considerable cooking to do, but even this did not 
make life burdensome. Trout, fried to a delicate 
brown, flavored with a strip of bacon in the frying 
pan, were part of our fare every day. The 
exquisite biscuits which Ruth made every 
morning in the Dutch oven, surely were a treat. 
While she was at the head of the culinary de- 
partment, “Chum” and I helped her, and while 
she was an able assistant, as far as peeling 
potatoes and watching the coffee pot was con- 
cerned, she was a failure at biscuit making. 
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And the biscuits she did make one morning, 
came near being the cause of a riot in camp. 
Instead of being light and fluffy like Ruth’s, they" 
had assumed the shape of pancakes, and instead 
of being baked to a delicate brown, they were as 
black as midnight. After that, the mention of 
“biscuits” made her more angry than it would to 
refuse to tell her what time it was. 

*********** 

Oh! how those insignificent seconds ticked off 
the minutes; and how the minutes crowded them- 
selves into the hours: and the hours into days; 
and how the days piled themselves up into a 
week before we knew it! 

It was a lazy, hazy, devil-may-care, vagabond 
life we led. And, at last, came the day to break 
camp and start home. 

The journey homeward was uneventful, with 
the exception that, after reaching Cedaredge, 
w'e took an entirely different route. A brief stop 
was made here in order to purchase a few needed 
supplies, then, after leaving the village a short 
distance, stopped and had lunch. The horses 
were unhitched and allowed to graze, while we 
spread our table cloth (bed quilt) on the ground 
by the side of a small, cold stream that came 
rushing dowm from the Mesa. This was our last 
meal together after leaving camp, and was one 
of the most enjoyable of the outing. It was 
here the writer found a neat looking satchel. It 
was found behind a large rock upon which Sam 
was sitting, and being somewhat of a supersti- 
tious tendency, turned it over to Sam to open, 
and when he pulled out the contents a great 
laugh w r as raised. For they were — well everyone 
in the party knows. Ask them — they can tell 
you better than I. 

The return was made by way of Austin, then 
on thru the valley of the North Fork to Hotch- 
kiss, thence on to Paonia. And ever before us 
loomed Mt. Lamborne with its great scar becom- 
ing more vivid as each mile drew' us nearer home 
— and journey’s end. It was exactly nine o’clock 
when we left the Grand Mesa that morning, and, 
by a strange coincidence, it lacked but ten min- 
utes to that very hour when we pulled into 
Sam’s back yard — just twelve hour’s ride on a 
wagon whose springs touched the axles at every 
little depression in the road, and having no 
protection from the fierce rays of the prairie sun, 
we still enjoyed it, every mile of the ride, and I 
am living in hopes to repeat the same trip, over 
the same routes, when another summer comes 
again. 

************ 

*»*****and — away up there on the Grand Mesa, 
forty-five miles from Paonia, lies our stove, 
discarded on account of having seen better days, 
grow'ing more rusty as the days pass on. Near- 
by is a great circle of ashes, and scattered around 
are the remains of several half burned logs, all 
that remains of our last camp fire. And. around, 
and among them, the blue jay and the mdgpie 
and the chickadee flit merrily about in search 
of the many scraps of food we left scattered 
about. 

******and — the great pines and spruces seem 
to stand guard over the scene — the wueck of our 
erstwhile happy home. 

If I w^ere up there this very' minute, I’d dip a 
cup into the deep, blue waters of the lake and 
drink to a life in the fastness of the mountains! 
to the Grand Mesa! to Sam and Aaron and 
Charley and their families! and to the faithful 
“Chum!” 

****and there amidst the silences of those 
eternal hills I’d lift my voice to our God above 
to spare us all until another summer comes. 


Helen was attending her party. When refreshments 
were served she refused a second helping to ice cream with 
a polite. “X o, thank you,” although her look was wistful. 

“O. do hare some more ice cream, deaf,” her hostess 
urged. , 

Mother told me I must say, “No, thank you. explained 
the little girl, “but I don’t believe she knew the dishei 
were going to be so small.” 
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THREE CASES 

_ The first new pupil to arrive this year was a 
little girl who came into the corridor almost on 
the run, followed by her father who was too full 
of sadness, at the thought of parting from the 
child, to talk. The little girl knew what she was 
coming for. One of our pupils who is almost 
ready to graduate is a neighbor of the child, and 
she had explained to the little one what the 
school is, and so this new pupil, child that she is, 
came knowingly and joyfully to school, and her 
joy is still with her, and w r e hope the father’s 
sorrow is abating. 

Another little girl came ready and willing to 
stay. But when she saw the nurse, she was ready 
to quit right there. She had recently been in a 
hospital to have tonsils and adenoids removed, 
and she had had enough of that kind of people — 
the kind represented by the nurse's uniform. Of 
course, her balking tore afresh the heartstrings 
of her parents and friends, who were almost re- 
signed to the parting, and it was difficult for them 
to get away. But when the little one saw the 
other children in school, she at once became rec- 
onciled— by supper time she was as happy and 
unconcerned as a child can be. 

Another case was that of a little boy who knew 
what he was coming for, and who seemed anxious 
for his parents to go and leave him. Sometimes 
such cases are reversed after the actual parting 
has taken place. But in this case it was not and 
he is still a very happy and contented boy. 

These three cases, while not unprecedented, are 
unusual. Many other cases — the usual ones — we 
had, as heretofore, in which the parting was 
heart-breaking. But to the parents in all such 
cases, the Hoosier brings the cheerful tidings that 
the little ones are becoming interested in their 
work and contented with their surroundings, as 
they become weaned away from the familar con- 
ditions of home, and fit themselves into conditions 
here — a thing the child can do that the parent 
can not. And it is that very fact of child nature 
that makes such a school possible. — The Silent 


NO NEED OF WORRY. 

Parents sending their children to school for the 
first time can hardly believe that the little folks can 
get over their homesickness very quickly and some 
of them worry at home while the children are as 
happy as the days are long. Because it is so hard 
for the older people, they feel that it must be harder 
still for the child, forgetting that it is not child na- 
ture to worry over anything very long. We have 
often seen a mother leave the school almost broken 
hearted because her little one seemed inconsolable, 
and in an hour’s time found that same youngster 
kicking up his heels and smiling happily. We sym- 
pathize with the parents most sincerely because we 
know what it is to be separated from the little folks 
of the family, but from a long experience and 
observation we can honestly give them the conso- 
lation of knowing that no normal deaf child worries 
about home after he finds what school means to him, 
and he usually begins to find that out the very first 
hour he is in a class. 

If our patrons could only visit us incognito and 
follow the chaps through the interesting routine of 
a whole school day, they would go home happy and 
content and thank the Lord for his wisdom in so 
planning that the heartaches of children are short 
lived and quickly forgotten. — Colorado Index. 


MANITOBA TEACHERS PLEASED. 

The following is from The Echo, published at the 
Manitoba School, at Winnipeg: 

The salary schedule for teachers at this school 
has been improved. The minimum salary was raised 
fifty per cent., the maximum twenty-five per cent and 
the period required to reach the maximum had been 
reduced from twenty to eleven years: thus every 
teacher is benefited by an increase of between fifty 
and twenty-five per cent., according to the number of 
years of experience in the profession of teaching the 
deaf. — The Echo. 


A DEAF PHILIPPINO. 

Among our new pupils is a native of the 
Philippines by the name of Pedro Santos. He grad- 
uated from the Manila School for the Deaf. He is 
anxi ous to go to Gallaudet College. So he has come 
to stay one year and prepare himself. He is a 
bright young man with refined manners. He has been 
appointed monitor of the Moss Hall boys. He says 
that there are about eighty deaf children in attend- 
ance at the Manila School, and that Paula Felizgardo, 
who attended this school during the year 1914, was 
married to a hearing native but they were divorced 
afterwards . — California News. 


Unlimited activity, of whatever kind, must end in bank- 
ruptcy. — Goethe. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE NEW JERSEY 
SCHOOL. 

There have been a number of additions and im- 
provements to the plant of the industrial department, 
particularly in the print shop where another linotype 
of the latest model has been installed, also a new 
Miller saw-trimmer, a Boston wire-stitching machine, 
a type cabinet, and a drum for carrying dross. A 
complete outfit for engraving in three colors has also 
been introduced. Two other linotypes have been 
ordered, and will be placed in position at an early 
day. For the wood-working department a planer, 
an instructor’s pattern cutter, a large jointer, a 
hollow chisel mortiser, a Buffalo ballbearing drill, 
and a forge and anvil have been purchased and will 
be added to the present outfit at once. A linoleum 
covering has been placed on the floor of the dress- 
making department and motors have been attached 
to the sewing machines in use there. Mr. Hans P. 
Hansen, who recently completed a course in printing 
and engraving in the school, has been given 
charge of the half-tone engraving, and Mr. Paul 
Denton, a graduate of the California School, has 
been appointed mechanician in charge of linotypes. 
Miss Margaret Cochrane, of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, has been engaged as teacher of 
domestic science and another normal-school young 
woman has charge of the freehand drawing. — 
The Annals. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

There is a most urgent need for a compulsory 
education law in Georgia, especially for deaf child- 
ren. 

Parents of young children are loath to send them 
away to school, thinking because of their affliction 
they are better off at home. This is a mistaken 
kindness. The longer a deaf child is kept out of 
school the harder it w r ill be for him when he does 
go. It is a sad sight to see a large child in a class 
with babies. 

Another thing that we wish to call the parents’ 
attention to is allowing pupils who have once start- 
ed to school to drop out and remain at home 
several months, and in some cases a few years. 
When they return they must inevitably be put 
in a class with small children, and to them comes 
humiliation, and to the teacher the task of trying to 
make up the lost time. 

The hearing child who loses time from school 
is handicapped, it is true, but nothing as compared 
with the deaf child. The hearing child learns 
daily from hearing, while the latter must be taught 
step by step in a systematic manner, and to lose 
even a part of this drill work is a serious draw- 
back which no one except a teacher of the deaf 
realizes. 

We are certain that the parents ot deaf children 
would cease keeping them out of school if they 
only knew what an injustice it is to their children 
in retarding their development. 

Our schools would then have better graded classes, 
more contented children, and would lessen a 
responsibility almost too great for the teacher to 
carry. — The Georgia School Helper. 


SOME SUGARLESS SWEETS 

For The Holidays 


By ELEANOR RECORD SIEGEL 


Here are a few good recipes for those who have 
a sweet tooth but who have difficulty in getting enough, 
sugar to use their old recipes which usually call for 
1 cup of sugar at least. 


AN ECONOMICAL HOLIDAY PUDDING 


1 heaping cup bread 
crumbs 

2 heaping cups flour 
1 heaping cup chop- 
ped suet 

1 teaspoon soda 

Mix well, pour into buttered mould and steam 3 
hours. Serve with any good pudding sauce. 


1 heaping cup raisins 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup sweet milk 
Yi teaspoon each cloves,, 
cinnamon and salt 


POP CORN BALLS 
3 quarts popped corn ]/ 2 pint molasses 
Boil the molasses about 15 minutes, then put the 
corn into a large pan, pour the molasses over it and 
stir briskly until thoroughly mixed. Then, with 
clean hands, make into balls the desired size or put 
in buttered pans. 


DROP CAKES 

cup shortening 1 cup sour milk 

1 cup molasses 1 teaspoon soda 

y 2 cup raisins 3 cups flour 

pinch salt 1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

y 2 teaspoon cloves 

MOLASSES COOKIES 

2 cups molasses 1 teaspoon lemon 

1 cup lard 1 tablespoon soda 

y 2 cup boiling water 1 tablespoon ginger 

Flour to roll 


SYRUP COOKIES 

1 cup syrup 1 teaspoon soda 

2 tablespoons lard 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 egg Flour to roll 


MOLASSES 
1 cup molasses 

1 cup sour milk 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Flour to roll 

14 teaspoon nutmeg 
Mix very well and fry in deep fat. 


DOUGHNUTS 

2 teaspoons soda 
1 heaping teaspoon 
salt 

1 tablespoon lard 
(scant) 


MEN FOR FIRESTONE 

Strong, ambitious deaf workmen are offered 
an equal opportunity with hearing men in 
the Firestone factories in Akron. Must 
be over 18 years of age and weigh 140 
pounds. Physical examination required. 
Good wages and steady advancement while 
learning. 

For further information address B. M. 
Schowe, Labor Department. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio 
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LIGHTNING 


J.A.FAY & EGAN CO. 
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No. 400-A Manual Training Lathe 


No. 2 “Lightning” Sur facer 


No. 50 Special 36" Band Scroll 
Saw, Fitted with Iron Doors, 
and Wire Mesh Guard. 


TRAIN YOUR BOYS ON REAL MACHINES 

---NOT TOYS 


When they have completed their training, your boys expect to be 
equipped with sufficient practical and theoretical knowledge to en- 
able them to secure good positions in their chosen trade. 


The tools on which they receive their training should, therefore, 
be the same as are used in the commercial world. 


Fay-Egan “LIGHTNING” Line Woodworking Machines are 
used in all the leading woodworking plants and manual training 
schools throughout the world. 


Aside from their pedagogical value, the “fool-proof and “safety- 
first” features and long wearing qualities make them indispensible 
and cheaper in the long run for technical work. 




No. 330 Variety Saw 


No. 316 “Lightning” Hand Planer and Jointer 


WORLD'S OLDEST <£ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
THE “LIGHTNING LINE " ESTABLISHED 1830 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Volume XXXII, No. i, of the Silent Worker , the 
October number igig, has arrived. As a literary 
magazine it has no superior among the papers 
(published at the school for the deaf — there, it re- 
quired the use of nine words just to keep from say- 
ing “l.p.f.” and they would not have been used in 
this statement, except for the fact that it is hardly 
creditable to designate the Silent Worker as a mem- 
ber of the little paper family. It has outgrown 
that appellation, and has become in fact, what the 
legend under the heading claims for it, ‘A maga- 
zine for the deaf, by the deaf and about the deaf.” 
As an illustrated magazine it hats no equal among 
papers of its kind. Its regular contributors are all 
deaf people — men and women of ability, who use the 
English language with a fluency and diction equal 
to that of contributors to the general run of maga- 
zines in the country. 

Among these regular contributors is Alexander 
Pach, the noted New York photographer, in his 
comments and reflections on every day men, manners 
and matters, under the caption of “With the Silent 
Workers.” Mrs. Alice Terry, the gifted writer, with 
her cheery contributions from California is another. 
James S. Reider, Dr. J. H. Cloud, Mrs. Schuyler 
Long, in her “Stray Straws,” Mrs. Weston Jenkins, 
Dr. Hotchkiss of Gallaudet College and others are 
more or less regular contributors of articles of 
deep interest on the deaf. And last but no least, the 
inimitable Jimmy Meagher in his breezy “Nadfrat- 
ities,” conducts a department in the lighter vein that 
is not excelled in “rhyme or reason” by the “col- 
yumizer” of any of the big dailies of the countries, 
on their editorial pages. 

This is no advertisement of the Silent Worker — 
at least not a paid article that, according to law, 
must have tacked on to the end of it, “ — Adv.” It 
is merely leading up to -what the editor of the Silent 
Hoosier, a hearing man, has long had in mind to 
say to the deaf of the country anent the establishment 
of a magazine for the deaf. A number of times 
since the writer has become identified with the work 
among the deaf, the project of such a paper has been 
tried out, and just that many times it has failed, 
and every now and then another effort is proposed. 
The wonder has been with us, all the time, why all 
this fruitless effort and get-no-where talk, when the 


very thing you want is already at hand in the Silent 
Worker ? The paper is established, is backed by the 
school which insures its continuous publication re- 
gardles of subscription, and is the equal, in literary 
value and the printing art, of anything that could 
be hoped for in an independent magazine for the 
deaf, and is superior of anything that would be at- 
tained in that line of endeavor. — Silent Hoosier. 

A GREAT MAGAZINE 
Editors The Silent Worker, 

School for the Deaf, 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Sirs: — I have received the October and No- 
vember issues of The Silent Worker and have 
read them with much pleasure and warm interest. 
Both issues were so interesting that I read every line, 
and to say that I appreciate The Silent Worker 
so much is only putting it mildly, for I find myself 
in the same position as the poet who rarely, if ever, 
can put on paper that which he feels. 

In fact, I am only too glad to inform you that 
I am very much interested in The Silent Worker 
and shall watch its growth with warm interest. It 
is a great magazine for the Deaf, by the Deaf and 
about the Deaf. It is edited by splendid editors, 
managed by a splendid business man, and printed 
by a splendid class of printers. 

The only fault I find with The Silent Worker is 
that it does not come to my house more often than 
it does, and I trust that the day is not very far off 
when it can visit us more than once a month. Surely 
it is worth the price and more, too. 

I have had the privilege of seeing and reading 
a good many other school papers, and if memory 
serves me right I have never seen a better maga- 
zine than The Silent Worker. I consider k the best 
school journal in this country and I believe I am 
voicing the sentiment of those who not only read it 
but who also read other school papers. 


So permit me to congratulate you for turning out 
such a splendid magazine, and please bear in mind 
that only the excellence itself has persuaded me to 
write you this letter. 

With best wishes for further success, and when- 
ever I can be of service to you in this section, com- 
mand me. 

Very truly yours, 

J. M. Vestal. 

Burlington, N. C. 

November 22, 1919. 

WILLIAM M. GARDNER 

William M. Gardner died August 20 th, igig at. 
his home. In his death, the Company loses one 
of its most faithful employees and the men who 
knew him lose one of their most friendly shop- 
mates. 

For eighteen years Mr. Gardner has worked 
under Mr. James Ormrod and has hardly lost 
a day’s time. It is a well known fact that Mr. 
Gardner was one of those people who really 
enjo 3 ' their work, and whenever he did have to 
stay out, he was constantly worrying and anxious 
to get back. 

His foreman speaks in the highest terms of 
Mr. Gardner as a worker and in losing him this 
Company has lost a man that will be hard to 
replace. — C. & K. Loom Pickings. 

The deaf people of Worcester miss him because 
he used to conduct the Bible class for the deaf. 
His wife felt grieved to loose him. He was edu- 
cated at the Hartford School. — Wm. H. Goldsmith. 

First Boy. — “Say, have you ever seen any three-cent 
pieces?” 

Second Boy. — “Nope I Don’t believe so ; but I’ve got 
some eighty-five cent pieces home.” 

First Boy. — “Cut it out ! That don’t go around here.” 

Second Boy. — “Oh, yes, it does. My eighty-five cent 
pieces are Victrola records.” 


If you are tired of Moving Around from one Job to An other 

Losing Time and Money 

or 

Desire to Better your Present Condition 

GOODYEAR 

Offers you permanent work the year ’round — GOOD MONEY and an open door to 
advancement. 

This is an opportunity for inexperienced men between the ages of 18--45, in good physical 
condition. 

We now employ five hundred deaf-mutes, maintain a splendid Club house, encourage 
athletics, and offer educational advantages free of charge. 

A copy of “SILENT WORKER’S SPECIAL” will be sent upon request. 

Communicate with A. D. MARTIN, Labor Division 

THE GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 

AKRON, OHIO 
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II 

National Association of the 
Deaf 

Organised 1880 Incorporated 1900 
An Organization for the Welfare 
of all the Deaf 
Objects 

j To educate the public as to the Deaf; 

| To advance the intellectual, professional and 
{ industrial status of the Deaf; 

H To aid in the establishment of Employment 
[ Bureaus for the Deaf in the State and National 
I Departments of Labor ; 

I To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers ; 

I To combat unjust discrimination against the 
I Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
I employment ; 

To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 

I ' for deaf children ; 

To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 

To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil, — hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes; 

To raise an endowment fund, — the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association; 

To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L’Epee, — the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 

Regular Members : Deaf Citizens of the 
United States; 

Associate Members : Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 
Fees and Dues 

Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 50c. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 

Official Organ : THE NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 

Life memberships, donations and bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
. of the work of the Association. 

Officers 

James H. Cloud, President. 

Principal Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

James W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf. 

Berkeley, California. 

Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

I Olathe, Kansas. 

John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 

Instructor School for the Deaf, 

Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 

■ Investment and Real Estate, 

Duluth, Minnesota. 
I Olof Hanson, Board Member. 

Architect, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 
— 

Trustees Endowment Fund 

j Willis Hubbard, Treasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
J Olof Hanson, Omaha, Nebraska. 

I Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 

State Organizer For New Jersey 

! Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
I donations and life memberships may be made 
GEORGE S. PORTER, 

School for the Deaf. 

Trenton, N. J. 

j Join the N. A. D. Do it now. 


WINS POULTRY PRIZES 
At the greatest poultry show ever held on Long 
Island, Mr. Samuel M. Cocks, of Port Washington, 
entered twelve Plymouth Rocks, winning first and 



Samuel M. Cox and one of his Prize Hens 


second prizes. He also won several prizes in the 
Black Leghorn class. The exhibit took place at the 
Mineola Fair September 23-27. 

Mr. Cocks, who is a deaf-mute, also exhibited 
at Richmond Hill, Long Island, November 18-20 and 
will again at Madison Square Garden, January 
20th next. 


ROLL OF BILLS FOUND IN TOE OF SHOE 
BY A DEAF SHOEMAKER 

Corning-, Sept. 22. — Martin R. Minkle, a deaf shoe- 
maker of this city, found $300 bills wrapped up in 
a bit of paper in the toe of an old shoe upon which 
his hand rested when he was at work in his shop 
as he was looking about for a shoe from which he 
could cut a bit of leather needed in his work. 

He recalls that the shoe was one left by a patron 
several years ago, who told him, when Mr. Minkle 
wrote on his slate that the shoe was not worth repair- 
ing, “to keep it and give it to some tramp.” 

It, is believed that the money had been placed in 
the shoe by some person other than the owner who 
brought it to the Minkle shop. 

Mrs. Minkle, nee Lura Berry, is a former pupil 
of this school . — Rochester Advocate. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE NEWS 
(From The Buff and Blue) 

A. D. Martin, ‘16, was one of a party touring the 
Mid-West as far as Colorado in automobiles, under 
the guidance of Frederic C. Fancher, ex-’is. Mr. 
Fancher seems to have made a business of conduct- 
ing- such parties in all parts of the United States. 
He brought a party to Washington last summer, 
and had before that traversed most of tile roads in 
the East from Louisiana to New England ; and all 
without any accident worthy of note. Talk about 
the deaf being unsafe drivers ! 

The father of Cadwallader Washburn, our highly 
esteemed artist friend, died last summer at the old 
family home in Maine. He was the founder of the 
great flouring mills bearing his name, and, while 
a United States Senator from Minnesota, a good 
friend of the college. 

Henry J. Pulver, ’17, has resigned his place as 
teacher in the Alabama School and taken up study 
for the ministry. He spent part of the summer in 
Washington and with his pleasant wit helped to 
relieve its vacation loneliness-. He has now entered 
the Divinity School of the Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. Herbert C. Merrill, '96. has accepted an 
appointment to the mission left vacant by the death 
of Rev. Henry Van Allen. It extends over all 
Northern and Western New York, and as much 
beyond as the missionary can reach A friend in 
Central Vermont has spoken to us of the great in- 
erest attaching to Rev. Henry Van Allen's rare visits 
and services in his town ; but as the railways have 
greatly curtailed the privileges formerly enjoyed by 
the clergy, Rev. Mr, Merrill will not be able to min- 
ister to these fringes of his diocese. We shall miss 
our friend and his good wife here in Washington, 
but hope their future home and friends will be such 
as to make Washington fade by contrast. 

A son of the Rev. C. O. Dantzer, ’86, is employed 
in the Philadelphia branch of the Goodrich Tire com- 


pany of Akron, Ohio, and, when he gets a little 
higher, or near Akron, there’s going to be another 
company to welcome deaf employes. 


Which is the worse misfortune, blindness at 
deafness? It is as easy, because natural, for the 
deaf to answer “blindness as for the blind to say, 
“deafness.” But there is no satisfactory way to 
decide. Better ask the deaf-blind. It is understood 
that Miss Helen Keller has more than once remark- 
ed that she preferred blindess. On the other hand 
Miss Vera Gammon of the Minnesota School, deaf 
and blind from infancy, and Miss Oma Simpson of 
the Kentucky School answered without hesitation 
that they would choose sight. Many of the educated 
deaf-blind people on being asked that question Wave 
made the same choice as those two young women. 
There are no less than 250 deaf-blind people in the 
United States. Not long ago we asked Samuel 
Bean of this school the same question. He lost 
his sight and hearing at the age of fourteen years. 
He said he would rather be deaf. One of his reasons 
amused us; it was he cannot enjoy his appetite in 
restaurants as fully as he does at home because he is 
afraid that something on his plate or cup may go 
wrong — for instance, a fly may get into his food. 
— California News. 


P AC H 

Photographer 



TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

HI BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 



Che British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated monthly magazine- — newspa- 
per for tlie Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hep worth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

the Britts)) Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 
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Normal Training Course for Teachers of the Deaf 

Owing to the great demand for teachers of the deaf who have had thorough pedagogical training together with practice 
in teaching, the State Normal School at Trenton, in co-operation with the New Jersey State School for the Deaf, has intro- 
duced a two-year course for the preparation of teachers of the deaf, as described below. 

In addition to the formal course outlined, lectures will be given by specialists in re-education of deafened soldiers and sailors, 
visual education as applied to the deaf, causes of deafness, school management as related to the deaf, the origin, use and abuse of 
signs, aural development, etc. 


First Term — Twenty Weeks 

Psychology 3* 

Arithmetic 3 

Biology 3 

Drawing 2 

English 3 

Library Methods I 

Music 2 

Penmanship i 

Physical Education 2 

Observation and Practice 6 

Preparatory Education of the Deaf 2 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf i 


Junior Year 

Second Term — Twenty Weeks 

...3* Psychology 3 

...3 Arithmetic 3 

...3 Biology ...3 

...2 Drawing 2 

...3 English 3 

...1 Music 2 

. . . 2 Penmanship 1 

...1 Physical Education 2 

...2 Lip-Reading 1 

, Observation and Practice 5 

Preparatory Education of the Deaf 1 

■•• 2 Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 2 

...1 Speech 2 


Senior Year 


First Term — Twenty Weeks 

Educational Measurements 2 

Observation and Practice 8 

Reading and Spelling Methods 3 

School Management 3 

Manual Training 2 

Music 2 

Physical Education 2 

History of the Education of the Deaf 1 

language 2 

Lip-Reading 1 

Special Subjects Relating to the Deaf 1 

Speech 1 


Second Term — Ten Weeks 

History of Education ' 3 

Principles of Education 3 

Cooking ....4 

Industrial Arts .4 

Physical Education 4 

Sewing 4 

Academic Education of the Deaf 2 

Observation and Practice 1 

The subjects named above are studied for either the first or the 

last ten weeks of the term; the other ten are devoted to practice 
teaching. 


♦The number following each title indicates the periods per week devoted to the subject. 

Catalogue, giving entrance requirements and a full description of the course, will be mailed to any address upon applica- 
tion to the principal J. J. SAVITZ. 
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